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for human rights. Chapter 1 summarizes the reports of individual 
countries. Although the citizens of each of tUe countries have their 
rights protected through their respective constitutions, there is 
some variation in the interpretation of the human rights concepts. It 
is generalj.y through the area of elementary and secondary social 
studies that the countries are attempting to educate their citizens 
concerning peace and human rights. Although teaching methods are not 
reported on in detail, where reference is made it appears that a 
variety of strategie.s is being practiced. Some teacher education is 
being implemented. The areas that are least reported upon are 
research and evaluation. Chapter 2 contains a summary of the 
discussions that followed each country^s report; these discussions 
concerned how to improve social studies/civics/moral education. 
Suggestions for future action at the national and regional levels are 
discussed in the concluding chapter. Appendices include the agenda, 
the participant list, and the inaugural address. (RM) 
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INTRODUCTION 



Background 

The Regional Meeting of Experts on the Role of Social Stud- 
ies in Education for Peace and Respect for Human Rights in Asia 
and the Pacific^ was convened from 16*22 December 1980, at the 
Unesco Regional Office for Education in Asi^^nd the Pacific, in 
pursuance of Resolution 1/K5 2.3/1 adopted by the G-neral Con- 
ference of Unesco at its Twentieth Session (1978)- The Meeting 
also implements Recommendations No, 1 and 20 of the Fourth 
Regional Caference of Ministers of Education and Those Respon- 
sible for Economic Planning in Asia and Oceania (1978)- 1 

Objectives 

The main purposes of the Meeting were; 

- to exchange experiences of the Member States on the 
role of social studies/civic/moral education for enhanc- 
ing jntemational understanding and peace, and for the 
promotion of respect for liuman rights; 

' to discuss ways and means of improving social studies/ 
civic/moral education for .such purposes. 

Inauguration 

The Seminar was inaugurated by Mr. Raja Roy Singh, 
Assistant Director-General, with Mr. A. Chiba^ Deputy Director, 
Unesco Regional Office for Education in Asia and the Pacific, 
providing the welcome address. (Vide Appendix for the In augural 
Address) 



1. The General Conference of Unesco, at its Twenty-first 

Session (Relgrade, 23 SGptcmbar-28 Octobf^r 1980), ndopt- 
Gd a resolution th^it the name of this region be changed 
from *Asia and Oceania* to 'Asia and the Pacific'. 
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The Meeting w<is jitciKknl l>y 17 p^irticip*inis Irom Ki Mem- 
bcv SUite-s jikI live oh^ervers (itHii the N<itJ(Jriijl C'oiiunis.sions of 
1"h<n!diKl Jntl the USSK, Jml from WHO Jiui SHAMliS, (Vide Annex 
II_for the List of P^irtiei p^ints). 

Ollicc bearers 



The injugurtition Wtis followed by the elcctit>n of the Office 
BeJters of the Meeting, Tiie ff>lluwing were unanimously elected: 

Chairman : Or. Vit'hiii Tunsiri (Thailand) 

Vice Chairman : Prof, Ru Xin (People's Kep. of China) 

K;ipportei;r 

General : Mr. N.W.M.S. Gunasckera (Sri Lanka) 

Group A Cijairman : Mr. Sardjono Sigit (Indonesii) 
Group A 

Vice Chairman : Prof- V. Mitina (USSR) 

Grotip B Chairman : Mr- Rex Bloomfjeld (New Zealand) 
Group 6 

Vice Chairman : Prof. M. Luz Lorredo (Philippines) 

Mr, J.Ratnaike of the Unesco Regional Office for Education 
in Ayia ami the Pacific acted as Secretary to the Meeting. 

The Office IJearers constituted the Bureau of the Meetings 
supported by the Secretariat. The Bureau met regularly to review 
the progress of the Meeting, The Bureau also nominated as Group 
r^Lapporteurs the following participants: 

Group A ; Mr. W. Brewer (Australia) 

Group B : Dr, G.L. Adhya (India) 

M ec(in^ activities 

* In the tluee plenary sessions following the inaugural, par- 
tKipiUits presented their country reports. (Vide A nnex I A^^nda) . 
Lively discussions followed each of the country reports • These 
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Intpoduotion 



luiiuit.s hi^lili^iuuu the L<;n^tJUJtJu[jj| jiui k*^j| hjM.'^ jikI ticfinitiuny 
Un uitciiKUioiKil uJid;. i"^Kt!iding, Pl\kl^ Jm) hunun rights ui the 
Lounnio*. 1 hey hirtliur eljhurjKni on the dL-v^'lupment of curricula, 
ihe kaiiihi^ ujchnig uMtethtls mhI aLtJvities, aiul Tejchcr train- 
ing. 1 hv plenary sMunft weic (ullowetl by Group tlhscussions 
Jeahng wuh LurrKuluiii developmeiu, dL^vclopiiicnt of learning/ 
leaLhing niaierhil^. lejniing JLtiviiies, teacher training and re^ 
^ie^^llh, ai the lirsi level (Group A) aiitl second level (Group B) of 
educat ion i 
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Chapter One 



RliVIEW OF EDUCATIONAL EKPORTS KOP 
INTIiRNAlIONAL UNDERSTANDING AND RliSPUCT 
FOR HUMAN RIGHTS 



l lie cilucnH ot" all countries rcprcscntcti ai tiie Meeting, 
vvtlhout (.xnptioiif liiivu flicir rights projwK^I through .specific 
claubvs ihc'ir i:L\specuvu Con^^titlltions. In addition, several 
count rK'.s rcporteil jckhtion<)l legal and other insiriiments for en- 
coring recpuL-t lor ihc rlght^^ of particular n^ttional groups such as 
chiUlrcMi, woniciij iiiinoriticb, .^ociatty ainf economically disadvan- 
taged populaliun.s , A lew eollmrie^^ have ineorporated In toto the 
UN Dechi ration on Ihmian Right^^ into their coiustitutional instrii- 
nients. 

Internaiu>niil Understanding and Peace also appc^ar specifi- 
cally, or are indirectly mentioned, in con,stitiitions or other legal 
instruincnts of all nations, or ;n high level policy siatements. 

Neverthele.ss, the 0>iintry Reports iixlicate some variation 
in die interpretation of .some tliese eonwpts. For example. 
Human Rights in one country means the right to 'collective mastery*. 
In another, pointed references to not differentiating between Human 
Rights and lnternatu>nal Untler^tanding anti K'ace are indicated. 
Naturally, the national ideology will prescribe the particular In- 
terpretation eonsidercxi valid for a particular country* 

Derived from such constitutional, legal and policy directives, 
every country reprc^t niud <it the Mcvting has repc»rtcd educational 
action Klatet.1 to lntt rn<Jtional Uiiderstantiing, Peace and Respect 



1, Thts chapter' ir> liorivetj from f'nimtry i^epf>rtf; presented at 
the Meet. J u/,- 
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for Human Rights, at both primary and SLCondjry levels. The 
appearance of these educiitloniil efiorts seems (o Ik* generally 
through the jrea of social .studies, although a few countries have 
reported sepjrau- subjt-Lt dLtiviueK untler (say) moral education, 
in which these concepta are considered. 

Within v^fhat is called bOLial sttitiies, countries have reported 
a variety of form^ of organization - sometimes only as history and 
geography taught separately or as a single area' in the timetable 
but having subjects with separate identities. Others have put 
together, though with still ^eparate identities, combinations of 
history, geography, civics, economics, sociology, anthropology, 
psychology. Still otliers have attempted inter-disciplinary or 
nuilti-disciplinary amalgamations, deliberately linking two or 
nujre discipline areas through integrating conceptual principles or 
(irrough Using sucli discipline principles to play upon significant 
real life issues • A variation on this latter theme is a hybrid of 
separate discipline content considerations in the classroom (the 
theory) and an immediate follow-up in out-of*school activities in 
which the theory finds opportunities for application in real life 
situations. 

While this wide spectrum of organization of content called 
'social studies' is reported by the countries, it would seem that in 
most countries, at the lower primary level at least, a degree of 
integration of co\tent has taken place , The increasing variation 
among countries Ixrcoines more ami more visible higher up the 
education system , 

Methodologies for teaching and learning are not reported in 
detail by most countries, but where reference is made to these, at 
least in .some countries it would appear that a variety of learning/ 
teaching strategies and approaches ate being practised, over and 
above the direct teaching lu classrooms. In a few couutrics, in* 
tcrvention in the comnninit>^ on social action activities;, and joint 
activities among students, teachers, parents and the community 
for concretizing and enhancing concepts of international under- 
standing* peace, and respect lot' human rights, form a particularly 
imponant learning/teaching strategy, 
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Review of educational efforts 



Spc<.ifiL mention o{ prujrramnic.s fur toat^lier uiiicaiion re- 
Utcvl tu intcrnariunat untlcrstanding^ p^-acc and respc^ct for human 
rights hay ix*cn nia<le only in a few CuLintry Reports, ilowcvc'r, in 
ttiL^bL^ LOimtrit^ the vital recimrL^nient of teacher enhancement fur 
the implementation ut eLliJcdliuiial effurtb for iiuernational umier- 
standing, peace and respect for human rigiits has been strongly 
'ntlicated, with specially debigne<l training and urientatiun pro- 
grammei; <levcluped for the purpose, A riety uf learning ina- 
terials uset^ in the couatries have been nientiune<.i - ranging from 
a direct textbook tu resource packages, often multi-media in 



Perhaps the areas that are least repurteil upon are research 
an<l evalualiun - and what is re|)orte<l in fact imlicates tlie admitted 
inadef|uacy and paucity of such efforts. 

In the following, veiy brief cuuntr\' ^uiiiniaiies uf edu- 
catiunal efforts for ihternational underbtantling, peace and respect 
for luiman right.s are presented: 

Afghanistan 

The guidelines fur e<.hicational efforts in international under- 
standing, peace ami respect for human rights indicate three prin- 
ciples: (a) persevering in efforts to resolve conflicts without re- 
course to force; (b) stea<lfast efforts to halt the arms race; (c) 
long-term efforts tu develop in the mind of man a fully conscious 
vision (?f the supreme need for a solid foundation for peace. 

Closely associated with the efforts stemming from these 
guidelines arc the programmes for the era<lication of illiteracy and 
the u\panMon of etlucational opportunity including learning in the 
motlier tongue uf the various uati(?nal groups^ which form e^sscntlal 
components of the practical manifestation of respect for human 
rights, 

A secomi artM of operation is in tlu* contt*nt of education, 
Ml ptit'ticuLiL for social ^tiKlies* The curriculum sets high stan- 
daaUs f<a' civic and uiorcd c\iucalioii aiul for enlianclng international 
Umlerstanding and p<ace. The social studies ciirrieuliiir 
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' J'cace cimi reBi^Ci't for himm Pight^ 

incoirporates components of soLh>logy, political science and 
civics in addition to history and geography. 

International iyatjeH. such as the benefits of disarmament^ 
are c6igponen'ts of the learning* 

■ Teacher irainuig specirically tV»i' this aivii of learning has 
been initialed ill a new institiilioii - the Insliuiie of Social Studies, 

Australia 

The devolution of responsibility iur curriculun^ (Jeclsion 
makings away from centrali7,eti system agencies ami towards indi- 
vidual schools," has produced great ciiversity between schools and 
frequently within schools. Hence an unitary description of e(iu- 
cation for international tinderf^taiichng, peace, and respect for 
human rights in Australia is not possible Nevertheless, the phil- 
osophical comniitmenl to this area at present is stronger than at 
anytime previously* ^ 

It IS possible to identify a typology of four bioad categories 
of approaches in this area within the broad framework of the Social 
Studies: inter-cultural and multi-cultural education; international 
education; global education; development education. 

Each learning category is usually derived from some source 
that gives that particular movement its philosophical identity . Simi- 
larly, each category is usually translated into some curriculum 
organization, be it syllabus, programme or packages of materials* 
Ultimately this vi^ill be interpreted by the classroom teacher anci 
the stiKlents* Through teacher-education^ research and other 
means, concept renewal and nurturing is attempted. 

In primary schools^ social studies curricula usually follow 
an expanding interest motlel: self; family; neighbourhood; com- 
iiiirniEy: state; nation; (?ther nations. 

In secondary schools most social studies programmes in- 
tumluce Kieas and values irelaltd to ihternaliona! e(hicatit>n in tlie 
context of conmiunity studies; urban studies; coninacative 
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geography: Lulturjl .studjLJ^, L<jiueii^porary Australian issues; 
contemporary world issues. 

A vanet;* of teacher training programmes have been in- 
tiated tor the purpobc. A central problem is the cxtcisslvely com- 
prehensive, diffuse dud LcmvoIutLil message of internationalism * 
It becomes at onto^ everyttiing yot nL>thing. The movement clearly 
re(|iii re^i a foLiib of energy in a few appiopnate areas of the cu r- 
riLuIum. Tne purpose should be to undertake a limited range of 
;iLtivitie« and do them very wolL 'Hie second major difficulty 
beLomeb one of how bei)t to induce change in educational systems. 
It seems chat the idea that 'pie^ey of paper' distributed frequently 
*Hul widely to potential clients is tlie way to achieve communication 
and change, is .still vjIkL Obviously this is not the Lase» Change 
ib a per.soii't<i^person process, Ilio.se activities which have used 
tfiib <ippruaLh have clearly enjoyed success. The subtlety and com- 
plexity of Lhaiige proLC.ssesdo not seem to have been taken into 
contJide ration. Oth*jr difficult le^i arc apparent, tJUch as inadequate 
teacher education and the lack of learning materials. These will 
be self-ret*<ilving as commitment grows. The education effort i« 
engaged in Lhai^^ing attitudes and valuta of people as a pre-requi- 
site for cultural chongel The time span for this type and scale of 
activity should be measured in generations of people* Consequently 
thorough^ Sound and endurirf^ changf? should not be sacrificed for 
cosmetic and short-term outcomes. 



Moral c^iucaiion, as a vehicle for educational efforts di- 
rected towards eiihajicing international understanding, peace and 
respect for hun>an rights^ begins early at kindergartens and pri- 
mary schools. Its main theme comprises the 'five loves': love 
for tlie countty, love for tliL people, love for work, love for 
science and love and care for public property. Children are 
taught^to respect othei people, to respect their teachers and their 
eiders, to be g<^od to each other and toobserve principles of social 
morality- In the first year of middle school edii^ation, a .special 
coui\se on 'ifow l eenagers Should Cultivate Themselves" is 
offered for the first term to help students develop a moral sense 
and observe a civilised code of L^onduet; a course oi\ 'The 
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Constitution anci Law "is offeree! fo^ the second term, which de- 
votes mostly to teacliing students to respect and protect human 
rights. I;, he institutions of higher learning, there is a weekly 
semina on curre.it affairs ^nd political studies^ bi which students 
ger together to study the Constitution and the Chinese legal system 
and discuss international affairs; in some educational institutions 
special lectures are also given on related subjects. 

Hiiman rights education in schools and in the institutions of 
higher learning is directed by the political educa\ior department 
under the Ministry of Education* This department is compiling 
text mate^^ls for the various levels. In te£.:hers' schools and 
colleges, more people are being trained for teaching this subject. 

Research work on human rights problems is cOEiducted 
mainly in institutes under the Chinese Academy of Social Sciences. 
China's social scientists are delving into the human rights problem 
from the angles of philosophy* jurisprudence, sociology and 
political science* This has aroused widespread interest. In the 
philosophical circles, an effort is being made to give a new ap- 
praisal of the concept of humanism and the study of human rights 
is conducted on the basis of the principle of socialist humanism^ 

India 

The Indian National Commission for Unesco has been active 
in framing guidelines for curricular improvement concernij^ edu- 
cation for peace> international understanding and h\iman rights for 
a long time* As early as 1965, the Commission had organized a 
National Seminar which recommended specific instructional items 
for different levels. It recommended that for the primary level, 
instruction On awareness of basic h\iman rigrts of children e ,g^, 
right of every child to dress properly, eat r^'gularly, go to school, 
etc, needed to be created. Ai the secondaiy level* ijie Study of 
the Declaration of Human Rights^ the achievements and violations 
of the Declaration, were required to be studied by the students. 
These reconimendation« were later implemented by the National 
Council for Educational Research and Training (NCERT) and its 
counterparts in the States In curricular modifications. 
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In suLitil t^tndu'^^/suciJil sciences, dlonjr witli the bask items 
.)i rJic dKSLiplintrb, c.s.scntial rjleint'nts for the promotion of human 
rightt), intcnicitiuiitil uriJersranding and peace have been incorp>r' 
ate<t ar all leveU, At rhe fir.st level, tlie students are introduced 
to diverye wayy of living by different peoples, the variety and rich- 
ness uf their heritage, the shrinkage uf the world by improved 
means of cummunicanonb and transport and inter'de[>en<lence oi 
the peoples for gutxis and aervnjes. An entire unit is devoted at 
tins level tu the formation uf the United Nations and its varied func- 
tions. Tilt* main points h:ghlighrod in this unit are. things that 
divide people, beginning of the United Nations, UN Charter, UN 
Organization and the achievements of the UN, 

In all the components of the Asocial stttdies/soeial ^sciences 
Lourse *il Mie .secondary level, namc4y, history, civics and geogra- 
phy, phybical aikl human developments have been explained in their 
worid context* Ar this stage, history forms a major subject area. 
Tor the first three years, history of India and i^s world background 
lb taught, whereas the last two years are dLreetly given to the 
stu<Iy of world history. Particularly at this st^ige, the common 
rooth of liunian civilization and the contributions made by various 
Lultures to the total heritage of mankind are described in bold 
relief. The other important aspect of the history lessons at the 
.^ccun<l level ib: how human rights evolved and were established 
thn^ugh successive revolutions and world developments, especially 
during the last three centuries, 

I he teaching of civics at this level aims at making the 
stuiJents unJerbtaml the important political, administrative and 
social institutions uf the country, assess India's role in the present 
<lay ivorld .md appreciate the functioning of the] U N as a meaning-- 
fnl international agency* In the prcscril>ed civics textbooks, while 
describing the denn^vratic form of the Government of IncHa, the 
major problems challenging <iemocracy in the country, such as 
ctisic isjii, nntout liability, communication, inequality of woman, 
ev^cmoiiuL Hiequaluy, have also been pinpointed* How an inter^ 
naUnruji organization is engaged, through its sr>ecialijst agencies, 
m .ill kinds ul hunicHUtanan activuies which range from 'prcvenling 
waj s M> preventing diseases' is present in the last section of all 
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ciVKS textbooks. Id tlus (.onnL-i-tioii, huija^s <,ontinual <,c>-uper;ition 
wKh the U.N. since its inception is iilso highlighted, 

^riiL' LLiL'L'unluni ami iuxtl)o<ncs on gt^ography, at the second- 
ary level, ' *vei." ti wuiu range i>f eiivi ronrnentaL economic and tech- 
nological cridiactcristn s t^f all the regions of tiK W(*iUf . By study- 
ing the widely varying w^ys of living of the peoples all over the 
world, tht? stLKlent^i develop an appreciation of the environmental 
and socio^eeonoiiiu causes; of tlieir problems as well a.s of the 
inter-dcpen<ieiKc of various geographical regions • 

There is provision for moral education in most schools in 
India, eidier as an independent subject or integrateii with other 
subjects. Moral education programmes iK^lp to inculcate values 
concerning universal brotherhood, respect for human dignity and 
human rights, iiitetnatioii/il uiHlerstanding, awareness of inter- 
depemlence of natit>ns, along with [iiaiiy many other values per- 
taining to self, society :.nd die count ry» 

Indonesia 

The National Ideology or Pancasila consisting of the following: 

- The Principle of Belief in the One and Only God; 

- The Principle of Just and Civilized llu:nanitarianism; 
* The Principle of Indonesian Unity; 

- The Principle of Democracy Guided by Wis<.lom througji 
Deliberation/Representation; 

- The Principle of Social Justice for the Whole of the 
Indonesian Peoples, 

forms the essential guuleline for efforts in education for inter- 
national undersJtanding, peace and human rights, 

Ihe second pruuiple of Paiuasila, namely the Principle of 
just and Civiii?,eti Hunianitariamsni analysed further, results in 
the following concepts: 

- Recogni/ing the equality o\ levels, equality of rights 
and equaiiiv ol obligations among the i^ople , 
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- Mutual love among the people. 

- Bstabhshing the attitude of respecting others. 

- Not acting arbitarily towards others. 

- Highly respecting human values^ 

- Being fond of performing humane activities* 

' Being brave to defend truth and justice. 

' The Indonesian Nation feels that they are part of the 
entire human beings, thus the attitudes of mutual 
respect and co-operation with other nations are 
estftbli shell . 



Social sciences in Indonesia function to develop the intellec- 
tual competencies to txi able to study vSocial problems scientifically. 
Pancasila Mural Eiiucation espe'-lally emphasizes understanding 
and living based upon Pancasila and the 1945 Constitution as the 
life-view of the Indonesian Nation. In the social sciences^ under* 
standing of the value system t.s related to its comparison with 
other value systems, while in the Pancasila Moral Education^ the 
value System is cleorly undersiood as that containeit in Pancasila 
and the l'M5 Constitution. 

The curricula for elementary e<Iucation and general second- 
ary education weie completed in 1975, and those for vocational 
secondary education In 1976. Before that^ the Pancasila Moral 
Education was integratetl into civics. Since civics was considered 
not suitable any longer, for this particular purpose^ the field of 
studies of civics was changed Or widened covering moral education 
as well, which was than called Pancasila Moral Education. The 
termt) human rights, international understanding and peace are 
explicitly mentioned and described in the curricula. All of them 
refer tu the murai points and ideology oi Pancasila, as reflectetl in 
the scLoiid Principle. Intendttl teaming outcomes are specified in 
detail m lurms ol cognitive^ psycliomotor anel affective com- 
petencies » 

Several edtjcational metluxis are used in Pancasila Moral 
luiucation, sikIi t*s die IcLiurt.ig; qucMion and answer; discussion 
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or deliberation or cx^ hdiigiji|^ KlCd.s; ^KSbtgnnienLs* gciinc.s and 
stimulations; socio-drama. 

Owing to the importanre of Pancasila Moral Education in 
national building* a special team was formed m the Ministry of 
Education jnd Culture to deal wuh the problems. The task of the 
team is to prepare the teaching materials suitable for each level 
of education, to select methodologies and evaluation techniques* 
and to arrange the writing and distribution of the books. 

Since the ultimate aim of Pancasila Moral Education is the 
competence to live and practise Pancasila, a Pancasila Moral 
Euiucation teacher is expected to: 

* have conviction towards Pancasila, as the foundation of 
the State and aj the life view; 

- have morals, reflected in attitudes and behaviour which 
are in accordance with the living norms of Pancasila; 

- have true knowledge of Pancasila, the 1945 Constitution 
and other supporting knowledge; 

- master the required educational and methodological 
skills; 

- understand means of evaluating moral education. 

In the preparation of prospective Pancasila Moral Education 
teachers, the following fields need to be well understood by them: 

Bajic knowledge 

- The 1945 Constitution and its implementation. 

- The Guide to the Living and Practice of Pancasila* and 
the Broad Outlines of the State Policy . 

Supporting knowledge 

- Philosophy/moral philosophy 

- History of the national struggle 

- Civics/IrKlonesian State structure 

- Sociology/Indonesian anthropology 

14 
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Pedagogical kru^wtecljje 



- Gep<^ral pcclagogy 

- Psychology (general, chikl, and youth) 

- Guidance and counselling 

- niddctics/cL.^jLaticnal niuthodology/t^pccific inctho<.iulogics 

- Curncular problems at t^choul, 

Pix -.sci'vice and in-aervice courses for teachers have been 
organized for all luvets of edticatitm, specificjlly tu teach Panca^ila 
Moral lulucarion . 

Research in thii> area includes investigations on: 

' Pancasila Mora! Education materials which are related 
with the'Guide to : : -.c. rtic riJct:^^ ol rc;:^^..;lu. 

- Delivery methods for Pancasila Moral Education, 

- Evaluation technif|uey in Pancasila Moral Education. 
* Teaehers* experiences in teaching Pancasila Moral 



Japan has national curriculum standards to be used for 
curriculum planning at eleinentary^ lower secj^ntlary and upp^ r 
secondary schoi>ls antt tliese arc rigorously ftjUowed. "0>ur^es of 
Study" fur both elementary and lower secondary schools are com- 
porie<l of three area.s, namely discipline subjCLts^ moral e<Uication 
an<l special activities, Schocjls shouKl allocate one school hour to 
moral e<luLatiun every week, and teachers should endeavour to give 
systematic an<t ilevelopmental guiiian^e <luring the hours of moral 
e<Uicjtion. At thu j>ame tinu^ teachers are expecteil to supplement, 
dee[xii jikI iiit<giate muial cdiicatn>n during the hours of other 
subjects and special activities. There are 28 basie values listed 
in ihi \:<»urse of Study* for elcmcntar\^ schools and 16 values for 
lower secc)ndary schools. 



Education. 



J apan 
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Paaae and rem-e^t for hwnan ri^jhtB 

For tJic lowLU" sc'LUfKlury .sthcjol nior^jl etiucatinn, tJie over^ 
,all objectives are as follows; "Moral education .sIioiiM Ik- aimed 
at cultivating the pupUs' nnorality essential in having them grow up 
into jiipanese, whn would apply the spirit of respect for hamanity 
in their specific life iii home, at school anil in society, strive for 
the creiitjoii of a ujltuie rich in indiVKkrality iiJid for the devetop- 
tnent of a democ ratic society and ncition, dnd ccntrihute toward a 
poaceftrl international society/' 

In elementary schools, usually three hours u week are 
allocated to soci^jI studies* After teaching about pupils' families, 
neighbouring communities and their own tGiintry, leachers ar^j 
encoiiiMged to guide pupils (6th graders) to understand aspects 
siicli as the world's natural enviionment, the situation of the peopie 
Iivtiig Uiider diversified climatic conditions, the close mutual re- 
lations between tlk- nations of the present world and have the children 

,^^vt'^.i '^^'^ » ^ --^'''^ ^^f people for peace in 

the world and the standpoint of Japan which is striving towards this 
end • 

In lower secondary schools, social studies ate taught as 
geography, lustoiy nnd civics. Specific attention to international 
understaiuiing, peace and respect for human rights and dignity have 
been incor]:)orate(i iJi all three* 

Textbookb are free of charge to all pupils iti the compulsory 
1 yclc. Although textbooks are puhlisheil by private publishers 
following the guidelines set by the Xourset . Study", they are 
subject to authorization by the Ministry of Education, Science and 
Culture* For moral education, authorized textb^mks are not re- 
quired, but for social studios there are several tj^pes of textbooks 
ill each grade and field . 

Spc^cial teacher education programmes, exir i-curriciilar 
activities, m:rss iiiedia programmes and conininnJty programmes 
are deveiope^l t<» support education for Jnternationai understanding, 
pence and respect for hunuin rights* 

Uesearch nti international education has been conducted 
since I'^^S.) when the first l^nesco Associated Schocds were 
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dfMgndtetl, Ihe rescdrch hjs been turr^nily undcrjaken in Umr 
clcint*niary i>chuuli>, 1 1 lower secondary schuuLs jnti cjght upper 
sc;;cnHl*irv st:luH>li>. When tlic research began in experi* 
niuiit^ dnti diffubiun ul uiU' nutH^n^I eiiucaiiun wa.s ati.;mptetl in 
stutliL.s uf htiman ugiitb, umk r^tjnjing of different nations anti 
ethnic >;r<>upb, ami i^Uhlws t^f tUu Uiuttti Njiion.s and tJther i^rgan- 
iZiitiorts, Intcrnaiiuna! etiuLaiiun lutlay is hcin^ extended to the 
cKuKMiury level uf ud<tL at ion as well as all areas of Liirriciila. 
Muieuvcr, recent rebearch Luvert; the analysis of the place of in- 
tc rnjiiunal tfdLicatu>n in adult and <uuntinuing education* In addition, 
other projects mcliKle themes related to poUution, tlie environ- 
ment dnd u^e of natural resources, all of which are eontempt)rary 
issues * 

Ilic exjXrnneiital work being done in the UiiesLo Associated 
S^^luKii^ 1^ carefully evaluated. 'Phis work has dcnionst ratecl possi- 
hihtic>> fur ftitiiie international t^iiication for Japanese schools 
tluMLgh It IS argued that it may be difficult to apply whatMi.is been 
achieved in the pilot s^^liOuls to regular school sittiations* 

Malaysia 

Social studies is taught through geography, history, civics. 
Moral education has recently been proposed as well * However at 
the lower elementary level (grades 1-3), social studies is inte- 
grated in loLal btudieb, constituting elements from the above sub- 
jects. At the upper elementary level, and up to the end of the Uth 
year (grades 4-11), social btudies is taught ay separated subject 
areas* The issues pertaining to human rigiits, peace and inter- 
national understanding are embedded in the history, civics and the 
proposed moral education curricula* 

Malaysia is deeply concerned v/itli twt> major issues; national 
unity and meeting manpower requi renients. ysia hopes to 

achieve national unity through an active language policy and foster- 
ing of the right values and attuud(^^. Througli the school curricula 
in gen ral. and thrfHigh the social studio.^ subjects in partictilar, 
cliildien are en<.ouraged to be tolerant to each other's religions 
anti beliefs, <ippieLiate their similarities and respect tlicir differ- 
ences, and to strive fur world peace* As the world (jrows smaller 
due to niipLoveniem.s in transport and commtmicatit>ns there is in* 
creasing ruer-fit^pendcnce. 
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heace and rcu\'K'i*t fw hufna>i rights 

Nu country can affoLtl lo tlibasM)^ i«U" Ubclf tn^iii the rust 
of tlie w(jrld- National unity bai>etl on nuitual trust jntf rcspctt goes 
haml-in-hami with global interdependence and internarional under* 
standing. All thuye cunecrjus arc^ rcfkuted in the educational poli- 
cies and school curricula. 

One of the tasks of the Cttrritutum Development Centre is 
to formulate currKular nlaterial^> such as the syllabus, teachers 
guides, learning materials and teaching aids- The formulation of 
school syllabi mcluOing those for the social stuOie;i,ho\vever, is 
not the responsibility of the Centre alone- When the .iet*tl for any 
v-urricular revision or renewal is feU, a subject syllabus commitee 
li* fornieti by rhe Central Curriculum Committee (this body is the 
highest profesfaiuiial committee hi the Ministry of Education) which 
appoints one of the Di rev-tors of the Divisions in the Ministry to 
chair It and draw members from the different representatives from 
within and outsivie the Ministry, The latter usually come from the 
local ujuversjtics and act as resource persons or experts in the 
comnnttee. The relevant section of the Curriculum Development 
Centre acts as the secretariat and the co-ordinator- After the 
completion of the syllabus, it has to be approved by the Central 
Curriculum Committee which then sets out implementation strat- 
egies- Ac this stjge relevant divisions of the Ministry will be in- 
volved, :"?uch as the Teacher Training Division for pre-service 
teacher education^ the Curriculum Development Ceatre for in- 
service teacher education^ the Textbook Bureau for the preparation 
and evaluation of textbooks- 

Both the civics and history curricula went dirough these 
channels and have now t>een implemented in all schools since 1^78 
.for history, and h)7^ for civics. There is no special commission/ 
comnutiec/task force/unit responsible for the preparation of cur- 
ricula related to respect for human rights, iniernational uncler- 
stnnding and peace. 

In rhe development of social titudies curricula and textbt>oks 
for promoting respect for human riglits^ international untlerstand- 
ing and peace, the Uiiesco National Coinnussion has contributes! in 
organizing seminars and exhibitions basctl on the United Nations 
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tdcttK^ Ln<ihtiri^ ulMtcrs of (he Mimstuy to pjrtu ipaie in seni^ 
mars, an<l wockshopy <!caling in thusc* (ssues, 

M<g*>i' ishut'S ft*r iht promotion of reapett for human ri^^hts 
dt<.^ intui|)*>rdtud in the ptupMsc*! niurdi t.;ducati*>n syllabus, current- 
ly lx*ing triu*l out in pilot sthot^ly. In tlus sylltibus, sixteen vdlut-s 
drt? identifiL*! to Ix,^ t<nii^ht at the elcmciiUiry anJ setomiary level, 
ttic treatment of whuh becotr.ey progreayively tieeper at the higher 
graJe levels. Tliruiigh the two valuer, love ami respect, the pro- 
motion of hununi rights is ^hrectly or imiireLtly de*itt with * 

At the hnver gratles^ rcypect for rules, law anti authority, 
lespt tt for time punctuality im*! time usage% respect f4)r elders. 



filial piety *nKl ies|x*Li tor an*Hlier*s beliefs un<t LUstorns are be^ng 
emphayi/etf . The last one, reypect for anothei'y be^liefs is in line 
with one *tt th<^ tuiukmiLntal liberties *)f human beings, freettoni of 
religi*)n . 

11k* LivKS sylUibus for tlie eieinentary gratley gives the 
same cniphabis, umlcr a broad heading; Desirable Personal Charat 
tetiyticri an*l Values* Untter thiy topic^ a chibi is required t<i 
respcLt parents, teachers^ lf;a<lery and ehlers dml to respeet and 
to abide by rules an*i lawy. 

In the histt^ry syllabuy at the elementary grades, toncern 
for human rights is implim. One of the global objectives for 
learning hibtt^ry is to inytil the feeling of tinenesy among chihiren, 
through an appret ia*i*^n of the religious and cultural belief?; ami 
manifestations of tnlier ethnit gr*)ups* Ttipics on religious anti 
cultural activities are inclutied to make childrer aware of the <iif- 
fer^nt bubefy an<l religions of the people, to respect them ami 
partiLipate m them. Observation of public holiilays for the main 
religious lestivals is *>ne way of doing this. The treatment ol 
human rights^ at the ;jei:4)iKlary level iy aKso indirect. 

In ihv proposal m<iral etlueatioii syllabus, the issues of 
international tjmietst<inding and pcate are to be integrate*) in the 
teaming *>f vjUk s such as: lespett for nation, tove for nature, 
respen for <m*>lher's beliefs, love for life and humanity^ love for 
njiion* p*itriotism. h)ve for peace and harmony as opposed to 
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friction and strife. These values arc taught right through the el- 
ementary and secondary levels. The treatment would, however, 
vary dc^^ording to the grade levels with emphasis more on habit 
fornuny at the elementary level and Lonvictions and beliefs at the 
secondary level , 

The issues of international understantling and peace dre 
given direct treatment in the civics syllabus both at the elementary 
and secondary level. At the elementary level, these issues come 
in the topic Our Government and Nation, At the secondary level, 
these issues are provided m*^re depth. While at Grade 10, children 
learn about Malaysia as a society, at Grade 1 1 this topic extends 
to learning about Malaysia as a nation. It is under the sub-topic 
Kelatkinship Anumg Nations, that international understanding and 
peace are diseuj^^ed - The importance of close relationships among 
nations and the nation's effort to practise co-operation with neigh- 
bouring nations and other nations, form the main elements, 

In the history curriculum, promotion of international under- 
standing IS one of the global objectives. In the proposed history 
syllabus for the upper secondary level, issues that are international 
in nature are to be introduced , Examples of these issues are the 
refugee problem - it^ importance to Malaysia and the need for in- 
ternatioji ' co-operation to deal with it - and International terrorism* 

Besides school textbooks, many reading materials are pro- 
vided to children for the learning of international understanding 
and peace in the school libraries/ resource centref and public 
libraries . 

From 1981, pre*service teacher-training programmes will 
be provided for a period of tliree years- Local studies, history, 
CIVICS, geography and moral education have their own curricular 
specifications and requirements for teacher training. 

No specific experimental activities and projects have been 
or are being carried out in Malaysia to promote etUication for 
human rights, international understanding amt peace. Related re- 
searches nd evaluations that are being conducted in Malaysian 
schools during the last five years include evaluation of tlie 
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implementtJtion i>f the civics sylldbus for secondary s(jhcK)ls 
(Grade 7-9)* (1975), evaluation project to obtain public reaction 
towdrdo the valuer identified in the moral education syllabus (1980), 
evaluation uf the effectiveness of the method of orientiition to 
cuiricular programmes 197^80, and evaluation of the moral edu- 
cation project in Malaysia. 

Nepal 

Social studies at first ami second levels includes a section 
on the Unitetl Nations, through which the concept of human rights, 
peace and international understanding as stated in. the Charter^is 
imparted to the students. At the second level, the basis ot Nepal's 
foreign potu y - Panclia Sheela {meaning five principles! respect 
for integrity an<t ^sovereignty of nations, non-interference in another 
state's internal affairs, economic and cultural co-operation, re- 
nunciation of force antl peaceful co-existence)is emphasized, 

A Lommittee responsible for curriculum development for 
c\Jucation in international understanding was constituted by the 
Unesco National Commission of Nepal/Education Ministryt in r*69, 
The Unesco National Commission of Nepal has contlucte<l symposia 
to <ievelop curricula for classroom teaching and for extracurricular 
activities in this area. 

To facilitate the teaching of human rights, peace anti inter- 
national understanding several teacher resource books, some trans- 
latett from English, have be(;n published. However, textbooks 
especially promoting human rights, international understanding 
and peace have not appeared as yet at the school level p 

With the exception of a few privilegetl schools, the only 
teaching ni. thoti usetl is the historical one . Project merhotl ajid 
special experience are seltloni used. This limitation in teaching 
methcxls us<n1 is due to the fact that most of the schools have a 
targe numlx^r of stiKk^its in a class and thai teachers have not 
ie<<'ivni prt>p<'r iranniig in various teaching techniques. The extra- 
curruuiar a<tivuies niosi cominot^among schoc>i students which 
help to pronu^te international understanding are panicipation in 
Junior Red Cross, Girl and Boy Scouts and Unesco Clubs. Other 
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activities neeel to be introduce^ and popularized . \ Scliuoiri al^i^^ 
enjoy holidays on Human Righl||^y, UN Day, Uuldrcn s Day, 
Women's Day . These occasions are celebrated with essay contests 
and lectures m the respective subjects. In some schjp^U simu* 
lated UN sessions aie held. At this t^tage, withoi't,th^ proper 
study, It IS difficult to ascertain the kind of clmngesJ;L.aii^tudes 
and behaviour patterns of students as a result of (f^jese^activlties, 

Tlie lack of pre*service teacher training in the subjects re* 
lateil to human rights, international understanding and peace is a 
significant factor. As of now, occasional Unesc^/Education Min- 
istry sponsored symposia for teachers regarxiing human rights, 
international understanding and peace seem to be the only orienta" 
tion available - 

The A.ssociated School Project (ASPRX)) was first initiated 
in 1%9 with four schools participapi>^v The main objective of 
ASPROwas to promote international understanding through educa- 
tion* Three main subjects are taught under the programme: study 
of other countries, study of human rights, and study of the UN. 
By teaching these inter-related subjects, ASPRO aims to produce 
a better citizen fully aware of human rights and committed to in- 
ternational understanding and world peace. 

New Zealand 

In New Zealand all students follow a course in integrated 
sooial studies from the age of 5-15 years. In the upper secondary 
school, they study history, geography and economics* Exploring 
the values and beliefs and human rights and obligations is part of 
integrated social studies* The policy is not to teach moral educa* 
tion as a separate subject . 

A project is underway in which the Ministries of Transport 
Police, and Justice* along with the New Zealand Law Society work 
with the Ministry of Education to produce learning materials. 
Youth education resource people from tlie Ministries of Transport 
and Police visit GChools to work with teachers and cla<;<;es to edu" 
cate about rights and responsibilities m the law. 




Review ^of durational efforts 



Some uf tilt: tax on alcohol is uscti to fiiiKl a drug education 
rc^MJurues project to deal with the pujbk'ms tjf dUohol, and of 
[llicit drugs* 

Ih*.^ eLomniiu rcLCSSion habcreatcd .significant uneniploy- 
juent for the Uist finu' n\ SO yearri. Materials and progranuner) 
to help eilucate abi>ut the light Xu Wfjrk, ami tu help school leavers 
tind h>bs are retelling current attention* These include work ex- 
P(.riciite prograninies tor studenti^ wfiile tliey are still at school. 
A resouixc kit of iiiatcLial on the role of trade unions has just been 
produced . 

Perhdps the major issue in human righis in New Zealand is 
liuiA to c^luLate the inajonty about tlie iieeil fi>r LUltural maintenance 
i>f in]iioni\ groups especially wlauris and Pacific Islamlcrs, Maori 
and PdLifK Lslaiid groups liave d major nde to play in developing 
the natioiia I ot life . The t rdilitioiial policy of a^^slUlllation, 
litnvever^ siill finds many supporters m die ptiMic, aiul in the 
tt^achirg profession. Attitudes Ih-' c !x? changed. This is prov- 
ing a difficult lask. 

l\^aLliing guuielines have been prepared on ways u{ devtdop- 
ing moral and values ii^sues related to human rights, in social 
studies. A book discus^sing the concept of a morally cxlucated 
person has been distributed to all schools. 

There is an emphasis on the study uf the cultures of peoples 
HI Asia and the Pacific, in social stothes anil also in geography ami 
hisiury* Much of this uiattruil is now bc^cojning dated and New 
Zealanii would hupt to establish links with curricidum centres in 
the Various eouiiiries uf the region to get their help in producing 
new and more authentic material. Textbooks are not used for 
suLial studies* Supplementary hooklets, picture sets, tapes etc* 
a re requi red . Studies of world problems and world peace are 
^.arricil out m social studies* Hie efforts of Uiiitevl Nations agen^ 
cies sulIi as UnesLo^do not receive effective treatment, however. 
In nuiiiy school prtjgranimes, education about disarmament and the 
*jrnis v<\^v IS ilone, but not in a co-ordinated way. Posters and 
mati'iials n> allow a main foLUs on tins in schc)ols would be perhaps 
a way of emphasizing the problem . 
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Most pnm;jcy school m;jtci"jal pnK\\\LL-d by the Ministry, 
anti most secondary nidterial by the private ^^CHIor publishers, 
with gukleliiies from the Curriculum Development Centre. 

A policy of wK^L^^|)Lea^l piibliL involvemt'nt ajut tlisciission 
of moral values and relign>iis issuos in the curricuUim has been 
followed, especially s ince 1974* While there is a Ixisic human 
right involvt*d, the righi of parents to help shape the values of the 
curriculum, there are also danger;>, clearly apparent, of pressure 
group inlTuencc on ^^choolillg. 

Teacher training {pre*service and in-service) emphasizes 
the Livic, social and moral values issues which are basic to 
social studlL^^* Nevertheless, many teachers complain that they 
do not know how to handle v^'lues issues and human rights. Many 
woald still prefer to just teach factual information. Teachers are 
not weU informed about the Uniteil Nations ^^tatenlents on human 
rights. Because they are 90% Knglish in origin in New Zealand, 
teachers lack the skills in learning about other cultures in deeper 
or more meaningful ways. Treatment is too often superficial . 
Some experiments and innovations on teacher training to improve 
inter-cultural ^^kills appear promising. Economic constraints for 
in-service wortc are a major problem * 

A project is underway on resources and teacher training 
for education about ethnic minorities. A national survey of 
learning and teaching in^^he social studies subjects is underway, 
to be completed in 1982* It includes sections on pupil achievement, 
classroom practice, resource use, and community expectations. 

Pakistan 

The ethics and the mc- ;es of the Islamic State of Pakistan 
inevitably converge on tiie desirability of peace, which can come 
only througli ui '^^rstantling, accommodating, putting positively a 
high premium on differences and developing respect for others* 
moral, political and economic concepts antl not merely tolerating 
the differences between different value systems. 

Oue attention has been paid to the inculcation of knowl* 
jedge of international ^^ystems. The curriculLini designed 
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tor variuu^ grdilcs hjb fot-iised on the awar^n(_s.s ant) ^n^'V/lcdge . 
The extra Lurriv-u la r liK. tivities arranged t*. i elehc^te hiunan ri^rlus^ 
ilay <iik1 otht r a^.tnUlt.^^ bLaring on internatit/iu' i.ndt. rvt^tndiny are 
recurrent featureb in ^^^.llO(>l life* Tlie two b*jbje*.i^, so. ial btiklie.s 
ami Ibta[iiiL btuiheb form the basa Lore m Lruadn^ the t»'>rUI view. 
The curriLiila ni .soual studies deals with history, ^e^/graphy^ 
politit.al sLieiiLe* si)uoU>gy, anthropology and [>hilosupliy » 

Tiie course v.t>ntent for secondary level is as follows: ideol- 
*)gy of Pdkiytan, eniL rgen^^e of Paki^^tan, system of government; 
natural and industrial resuurt-eb; people and v-ulture, welfare state, 
^otiiniunity devLlupnieiit and education; geography of Pakistan, in- 
(eriiational relations* Tliese topics are organized as Iblamic 
ideology, national Lolicbiun, perbonal developnient, pursuit of 
knowledge and international understanding. 

Uiicsco lias LO-operated in running the Associated School 
Pruje^^t m Pakistan through <isbo*.iat* n of SO secondary schools 
scattered ai! over the country. These institutions are eitlier pilot 
secondai7 sc^iools or cornprehensive higli schools* A second 
National Cun^x-ntiun of the LTnesco Schools Project was held in May, * 
\^>79. The UncbLo Clubs have also been formed and the niembersnip 
1^ UK reading as the working teachers in various institutions are 
taking keen interest in the activities of Unesco. 

Philippines 

In W77 the Bureau of Ele'tientary Education undertook the 
Experimental Elementary Education Programme (EEEP) which in- 
cluded the follo.ang objeiutives: to develop the spiritual, moral and 
phybical capabilities of the child; to provide the child experiences 
in the denio^^ratic way of life; to inculcate in the child the ideals 
and attitudes necessary for enlightened, patriotic, upright and 
useful citizenship. 

To achu'VL* ttK'se objet-tive.s, elementary education .shall 
provide for; the mtuulcayon of spiritual and civic values and the 
developniuiit of <j g<jtKl Filipino based on an abiding faith in G(k1 and 
genuine love ol v.ountry, the training oi the young citizen in his 
rightb, duties and ("cspnnsibilities in a democratic society for 
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active participation in a proj^ressivu anti prtxiucnve home ami 
.community life: the developnieiit of a I>a£;ic un<Jerstancling about 
Philippine cultfjre. the desirable traditions and virtues of the people 
■as essential requisites in attaining natu^nal consciousness and 
solidarity; the leachini; tjf bkijsu health knowledge an<l formation of 
desirable health habits an<l practicest die <levelopment of functional 
literacy in the vernacular, in Pdipino, and in English as basic tools 
for further learning; and die acquisition of fundamental knowledge, 
attitudes, habUs and skills in science, social studies, mathematics, 
arts and work cxhication and their intelligent application in appro- 
priate life situations. 

Direct education in human rights at the elementary level is 
placed in social stutlies and character education, although concepts 
of the human rights are integrated in all subject areas. There is 
no specific strategy used for the teaching of human rights. However, 
empliasis is given to behaviour change . Learning in any subject 
proceeds from the acquisition, integration and application of 
particular knowledgi?, attitudes, and skills that will result in the 
internalization of desirable values which are expected to be demon- 
strated consijslently in the child's behaviour. 

The expected variety of behaviour is Included in the elemen- 
tary learning continuum as key behaviour indicators (KBIs) which 
the teacher and the pupils must bt aware of before any learnir^ 
activity and which must be manifested by the chUdren after instruc* 
tion. These KBIs include behavio\ir relevant to human rights as 
well as other desirable values and ideals which are basic to making 
an individual an effective and productive member of society. 

The key concepts which make up the contents of social 
5?tutlies include environment, social organization, change, socio* 
t^conomic development, and heritage. These are the concepts 
which run through the entire social studies programme* gradually 
growin^r m sophistication and complexity in the expanding environ- 
ment of the local, the national, the regional, thence the international 
communities. The social studies offerings have corresponding 
■*nceptual themes for each year level. Social Studies I - Xlie 



Community, deals primarily with the native town, spiralling to the 
neighbouring towns, for purposes of comparison to have base« Tor 
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gctK LaliZdtion^, lUv ^tudy mjy extend to the student's province 
or region. Social Studies II - rinlippine History and Government, 
deals vvnh the n^tiun. So-.ial Studies III * Devclopnient and Pn^gress, 
takes up tl*e pn>hlems ol' die nauoii , Social Studies IV - the World, 
deals with i .v iLternanojuil eommiinity, Huniati rights^ per se are 
studiet] iJtKi dtskusse<l <lurin^ die week (jf United Nations I5ay and 
tile week of Human lUglits Day. The week's U\ssous arc often 
capped by a programme for the whole scliool, or some such sig- 
nificant activity^ 

In (he social studies curriculum, the study of human rights 
IS integrated in several lessons taken up throughout the school year* 
In the first year, in tUe study of the student's native community, 
the recngiiiriuii of human rights and their violations in the home and 
in tile community, takes place. 

AUhuugh integration of human riglits is^ possible witli all the 
key concepts mentione<l earlier, it is with social organization that 
human rights i$ iiicorporateil <tirectly. Situations related to .such 
sub^concepts as role, interaction, social control^ and the family 
as d bdSiK: social institution are examined^ anti discussed through 
values-identification and clarification» Situations .Such as the in* 
huniaji ur indigmfyuig treatment of household help and less fortunate 
relations living with the famUy, the domineering posture of elders 
or older brothers an<i Sisters towards siblings^ the unkind and cruel 
trea^tment of the phy.sically defective among peers and playmates, 
are usee! for the purpose. Utilizing various techniques, values are 
identifie<i, motlifie<l, created and re-orienteiL These values neces- 
sarily involve human riglits, 
* 

In the second yeai, Social Studies II which focuses on 
Pfulippine liistory an<l government, is virtually a course on the 
people's aspirations for human rights and fundamental freedoms* 
Ihe stu<fy of the historical beginnings of the people is a study, 
aiiiuiig otiu'r rights, oj the right to life* The stutiy of the early 
revnUs, (lu^ hulippnie revolution, (he struggle for independence, 
IS a stuOy ot (he right to self'Ueterminiition, (ho right to nationality, 
tlK^ tight to be fK-e *>t (Ik shackU's i>f colonialism and imperialism* 
The s(udy of (he s(riiLtural and functional organ tza( ion of the 
govevnineiH is a sdulv of basic political righ(s, 
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Peace and n-v;'* for hwnan tn^h^e 



In the third year, in which Social Studies III deals with the 
problems of notional development and ^^rowth, study of human 
rights m the t^ononiic, the social, and the cultural spheres takes 
place • The analysis of problems such as poverty, unemployment, 
drug abuse, mriation, poptilntioii explosions, soil erosion, etc. 
invariably hin^^^s on liuman rights. 

In the fourth year, the acope of Social Studies IV, which 
deals with the international community, allowa the discussion of 
human rights^ in depth: the violations, the denials of human rights 
where they happen^ and respect for human rights where they are 
esteemed and uplield* 

A wide range Oi teacher etUication programmes have been 
initiated to support the:>.* educational efforts for international under- 
standing, peace and respect for human righta. Aside from regular 
teacher education iiiatitiLtiontir other bodiea, sucli aa the Law Centre 
of the University of the Philippines liave been associated in tlie 
training and orientation of teachers . 

\ An Asian Centre on International Humanitarian Law, Law 

/ on Human Rights, and Refugee Law is in the process of being 
established in the University of the Philippines Law Centre* 

The Centre^ will work in close co-operation with the United 
Nations High Commissioner for Refijgees and the International 
Institute of Humanitarian Law. It initially countenances a documen- 
tation centre of Philippine materials on human rights^ 

Republic of Korea 

Respect for human rights, love of peace and international 
understanding are a part of constant themes repeatedly emphasized 
in all the textbooks on all levels of education in civic morality and 
social studies^ At the primary level, episodes are used to illus- 
trate guiding principles^ such as love of niankincfand world peace; 
or respect for human life transcending national boundaries^ 

At a higher level, in a textbook of social education for third- 
year students of middle jjchool, basic ideas of democracy are 
outlined - that democracy rest^ ultimately on respect for man, 
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his bj.sK IrccJuiii ami c(]Uijl:ty, rcgj nllcss uf ability^ charac^ 
tt r, ami aijpiratiuii.s . h ib alsu notewurtliy tliat cJenioc ratic ele- 
[lunus in In.sturv' ami cultural trailition!^ are eniphasizuilp such as 
Jcinucrjtic uistitutioii.s ol Kurt a in ancient tiiiie.s and vie^t; of 
Ci>nlucian .schtj|ai\s ilut njhoiul p<jliciL\s sIh^uUJ be bascii un the 
public (jpiiinjii oi the pc'uple. In a tLxtbiXjk uf morals at the bame 
level, *in epitiotle cuEicc-rning racialistic behaviour is inten<Je<i to 
illu.sUjtc that It IS essential m human society to be able to think 
in anothers* position- In the texts for the courses on society^ 
putitics aiKf ecoiivjiiikst or on civic tno^rality for high-school ami 
college stuilents^ the same themes are repeated, only in more 
sophLsticateil ujys: the philosi>[>hical ruots ami historical hack- 
>irou[Hl ol the uk\} ot human rights are discussed in buth western 
tinil trailitional contexts. Special attention is given to human.<fig' 
nit5?, tespc ct for life ami Ix^iievolence . 

There is no separate research institute ile voted to the stu<iy 
of liuEiian righfs- There, licAvcver, is an Institute of Humanitarian 
Law, ami the Korean Association of International Protection of 
Human Riglitb, which acts as a consulting baly to the people. It 
also makes an annual report on the cases of violations of human 
rights in Korea , Tlierc is also a Department of Human Rights 
attached to the Ministry uf justice. There arc several institutes 
for the btuily of peaceful unification of Korea. But there does not 
seem to be any institute <ievoted to peace research, except for one 
established at Kyung Ht^ University, which, apart from researches 
on peace, is i>tfer"mg post^grailuate courses in peace stiKlies lead- 
ing to a higher <iegree , 

Socialist Republic of Viet Nam 

An eilucational reform is now being undertaken in the 
Socialist Republic of Vict Nam. One of its main targets is "We'll 
look after and eiiucate the young generation from childhood to 
maturation, so as to crcjte a very important initial Ixisis f<^r the 
ft>rniation ul the new Vietnamese, the working people imbueii with 
a sen>c^ of collective mastery anil ileveloped niulti-sideilly '\ In 
oriler to reach this target, an all*round aiueation> in general, 
and a murjluy eiluction, in particular, is being carried out* Due 
attention luis [Ken pauI to Uie problems of human riglits, inter- 
national umiei stamtiiig ami peace* 
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Peace and vespe^jt for human rights 

Uncle Ho'h fivu teadiitigy urv the content of morality edu- 
cation of the pupils. Tliey are: Love tlic country ami fullow* 
countrymen, study well and work welh unite and maintain disci- 
pline, practice hygiene, he honest, nio<lest and trave. 

This content is tauyht to the pupils through the subject 
'morality\ At first level schoolsi tht7 can grasp the basic knowl- 
edge of morality. At second level schools, they have abetter 
understanding of it, and at third level schools they continue to form 
more firmly concepts of morality and especially get acquainted 
with various categories of morality. 

Apart from morality* general sociology is taught from 
grade 7 to grade 10. It supplies the pupa's with systematic and 
basic knowledge of the Constitution, v ews and concepts on nature 
and society, moulding up of the collective mastery system, forming 
of large-scale production, a new culture and a new type of man; 
national delence and national revolutionary cause, international 
policies. 

Human rights are viewed as the right to collective mastery: 
mastery of society, mastery of nature and mastery of oneself. This 
content is included in the programme of morality education at first 
and second level schools as follows: 

a) At the first level: to respect the national flag, anthem 
and the portrait of the great leader - beloved President 
Ho Chi Minh; to love the country and the people (parents, 
brothers, sisters, teachers, friends, relatives); to be 
willing to help others and to have a sense of safeguarding 
public property; to fully accomplish every task concern* 
ir\g study, manual work to strive to learn well by good 
methods; to carefully keep and save public property; 

to behave well towards everyone, including foreigners; 
to respect social ways of life, regulations and rules 
(from traffic ruley to school's internal regulations); 
to practise hygiene and keep in good healths 

b) At second and third levels: the right and the duty to 
study^ and perform manual work and national defence; 
ideals, prospects, loyalty lo the motherland and feelings 
and behaviour towards other people; love happiness and 
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niarriagc; industriousnc.ss, expeditiousncss. optimism^ 
patience, self-reliance, responsibility^ discipline^ 
h^)ne^^ty^ modestyJove for science; methods of training, 
iiioriihty . 

On intcriuttfi^nal imderstandin^ jnd puace, the pupiLs yet 
knowledge ufijUicr cuunines and gradually form good manners 
and habits towards loreigrLguests (puMte, hospitable^ kind, in- 
offensive). Then they gradually get a better understanding of.and 
have good sentiments towards young friends and people in other 
(.oiuitries {love and respect, unity, support, correspondence, wall- 
newspapers, intnnUn.ing foreign friends * activities, Wf)rld painting 
ccjnipetitions, friendship, solidarity, support and assistance to 
struggles for independence). Besides, the pupils are educated in 
love for pejte, an vigilance and hatred for the enemies that invade 
their Cf>unti"y and other aggres.sors as wclL Therefore, they are 
ready to take arms to defend their beloved homeland. 

In ouler to equip i .e pupils with good knowledge, senti- 
nients, moral habits and manners, the following activities (in-and 
out of-class) have been applied at first and second level schools: 
Teaching and learnirig suJ cts, particularly 'morality * and 
'general sociology\ takin^i part in manual labour in general and pro- 
ductive labour in particular; taking part in social and the masses* 
work and artistic, sport, gymnastic, entertaining and scientific 
activities; moulding commune consciousness of pupils; taking 
part in international activities. 

The training of teachers in terms of the required com- 
petencies, at all levels of education has been given high priority . 
Further, the orientation of principals in the ability to direct 
the morality education of the pupils has been given attention. 

Building up the material-technical bases for morality edu- 
cation {bcK)k^^. newspaper, magazines, notice-boards, tradition 
halls, fihn-projectors, etc. . .) has also lx:en given spi^cial 
attention . 

Sri Lanka 

The primary sthoul t urricuUim has environmental studies, 
which ilevelop>i mio >iOcial ^itiiilies as the slialent reaches grade VI, 
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the first step at the junior seLonUury lt?vcK tvnvironn^ental studies 
is based on 11 themes* several of which incorporate simple ideas 
of international understanding* pea^e and respect for human rights: 
our nouse and their olluimuis)» wua; cat a::d drink; what we 
wear: help in our work; unity in diversity; our environment, things 
that are around us; our school, it's environment; our helpers; 
our niovemcnls ways and means of comiminication; earth and its 
surrounding; what we see and hear- 

Ai the secomlary level, local study, society, social chariges 
and cultural activities of the grade 6 syllabus gives a wide under-- 
standing of social structure and its functioning in the students 
immediate environment . The student himself being within that 
society will be conscious of the differences among individuals and 
groups • Given such an environment he will be able to come to his 
own conclusions. regarding the character of the society. Such 
knowledge of one s own society may later be extended to knowledge 
of a wider area embracing the whole world . 

Grade 7 takes him to the past. He learns about the 
origin of life on this planet and its gradual development up to the 
present day. In this unit he will learn how human species evolved 
to its pres^^nt state. Human types have certain characteristics. 
These may be slightly different from one another* depending on 
the climatp and other physical conditions under which they have 
evolved* In grades 9 and 10 students are expected to study themes 
such as society, man and political blocks- In this section his knowl- 
edge will be extended to the global society and international organ- 
izations. In the grade 10 syllabus* students learn about wars. 
They study about important wars and warfare. Peace means not 
only absence of war. The antagonisms between countries may 
continue without resorting to open conflict. This is a good oppor- 
tunity to understand the concept of 'coki-war'. They would learn 
that peace can exist only when there is international understanding 
and co-operation . In grade 8, under international organization and 
the role of the United Nations, respect for human rights is stressed - 
In Sri Lanka, which has a history of more than 2,S00 years of 
Buddliist influence^ equality of all human beings? is easily taught. 
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1 lainiiig tcachurs for social studies has been a problem. 
Most of the teachers have had no special training to teach tliis 
subject. In order to overcome this diificulty, an In-service train- 
my programme hits functioned from 1972. Master teachers 
appointed by the Ministry of Education help the teachers not only 
to keep in touch with the latest developments, but also explain the 
current metliodb of teacliing social studies. The universities 
started a new diploma course in social studies* Totlay teacher 
training colleges in Sri Lanka have taken up the respon^^ibility of 
providing courses to train teachers In this subject. Moreover 
there a po.stal tramin^ unit wiiich supplies the necessary instruc 
tionb to teachers. After completion of this course, an examination 
is held ami the suctesshd candidates receive a certificate of com- 
petence, llie need for pre-service training for teachers to teach 
this subject strongly felt. But inatiequacy of funds has prevented 
such a programme from becoming a reality. 



One of the landmarks m educational development in Thailand 
was the announcement of the National Education Scheme oi 1977. 
The scheme prescribes a new schooling system, as well as new 
objectives of education at the primary' and secondary levels. Among 
these objectives, the most relevant to human rights and inter- 
national understanding are: to promote a sense of respect for one's 
own and others* rights and duties . . to promote consciousness 
of belonging to the Thai nation, as well as to the human race as a 
whole; to uphold equality^ integrity and justice. 

To translate the new National Education Scheme into practice, 
the new elementary and secondary curricula were launched in i978» 
The new elementary curriculum aims at imparting basic literary 
and life skills to ttv general population of the majority of whom 
live ill rural areas. Among the social relationship skills, the new 
curriculum ^et.s among other things objectives on rational decision- 
making, problem-bolving through peaceful means, and true under^ 
standing .of regional and international environments. However^ one 
d<jes nut find course cuitiines in life-experiences (the new subject 
areas incorporating social, and natural science studies), which 
reflect tlie objectives so stated* 



Thailand 
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At the lower sect^iitJjry level, wliicli LunbisEs of three grjtles, 
the new curriculum yet with ten ubjecuvei>< Amung rtie^e, 
objci-tive No . lU provides for the promotion of gooti undersianding 
of nidukiiKl, with the view to peaceful living. The course-outlines 
for ^ocidl bliidies Jt seconddry j^racfcK 2 and 3 provide studies of 
neighbouring^ countries buch ^is those in Southeast Asia> and eth,ers 
such as Australia, New Zealanti, Africa, North and South Ahaericas, 
as well as Europe. The social studies at both grades 2 and % 
take up about five units out of the required 21 umts per year, thus 
constituting a considerable portion of the learning periods. 

At the upper secondary level, wliich consists of three grades, 
the new curriculum provides for seven objectives or aims. Among 
these, are the aims toQironiute respect for human rights, and to 
increase true understanding of the economic and political probierrs 
of the World, and to foster consciousness in being part of the inter- 
dependent world, and know how to solve problems through peaceful 
mean±{. However, in the course-outlines of the social studies, it 
is not easy to find any portion of the required courses explicitly 
devoted to such objectives or aims. The units on democratic politi- 
cal system at grade 4 involve a study of human rights. The units 
in the electives provide for a study on conflicts among nations and 
the role of international organizations such as the UN, in the 
keeping of peace. 

Learning, on the other hand, is the result of the t^al en" 
vironment, in school and out-of-school for that matter. Deliberate 
sehool'^organized activities may also exercise an immeasurable 
impact on students* attitude and value systems. Believing in such 
a principle of learning, the Ministry of Education encourages the 
schools to organize activities which tend to promote international 
understamiing and human rights. Since 1960, about 5^ schools and 
colleges in Thailand have been associated with the Associated 
Schools Project (ASP) launched by Unesco since 1953. These 55 
educational institutions consist of 11 teachers colleges, 3 technical 
colleges, 35 secondary schools and 6 primary schools. They are ^ 
all scattered over different parts of the country. The school acti- 
vities which they have organized cover a wide range, from an 
exhibition of artifacts^ sHcles and posters of different nations on 
different occasions, to essay contests on the subject such as 
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luniiaii ligliL^p jJKi thf ink' ul ilic UN in the ix'M>IiJtiua of ».t>nflkls; 
H> cXLhdiij;t uf art.^ ubjccL^ with Jiffc rcnt nPitntncb .^uch as Mdlta, 
cl*. . All tlk^i. (.JyLariunal m.^titution^ luvc cxpa^.^uti thciL- lively 
iiitt^'tc^i Ml cxtt^'iuluig these jLtiviiiLS^ jikI cxpreji.seil Uieir concern 
that the new set^uiitlaiy jikI elenieiitdry turrit^ula are rather restric- 
tive III tlie^e inauer.^. It is iherefure hopL^t tliat if more encuurage- 
nient iti given to the schools and colleges in both spiritual anti 
phy^iLal aspects, the ASP may be extended to cover more schools- 

Umon_of Snvjel Soeialist Repn hlies 

Thv forenujijt tasks of the Soviet school int^Uide the fostering 
in pupils of a scientific world view and their education in the spirit 
i»t lvaL< , paniutij*m and internationalism. The scientific world 
uutluokp wIulIi is intf)ortant for evei7 individual to possess, is 
shapeil at SLhuol by way of imparting to the pupils a-a^stem of 
lciiuwle<lge alxHii tlie world around them, about man's past and 
pivjientp l)y Ueveloping the ttjgnitive activity of children and 
ddole.^».ent.^ and involving diein m public aiul labour activities 
along with adiiltji. One of the tajiks of die school is to take pupils 
ouibide or<hiiar>' tonsciousne^s an<l cultivate in them a scientific 
LonscioUMiesb that reflects objective reality more deeply and fully . 
Scientific knowledge forms a solid basis for enabling pupils to 
un<lerst*inil an uhjectivt^ picture of the world and its dcvelopm,entp 
irucrrelationbhipij, times and peoples, the causes behind wars and 
the conditions for preserving peace on earth* 

The Lontribution of all school subjects such as mathematics, 
buplugyp literature, foreign languages, is essential for the educa - 
tioii of an fnternationalibt, who must have wide mental horizonsp a 
wortdview, free from nationalistic opinions and feelings* But, un- 
tjUc.^tioUdblyp sncial science, and geography are the subjects diat 
imiKJtt.^ to pupiL^ about the develupiiient of mankind^ its pai>t ami 
pvebciitp the dcbtinies of various states and peoples^ and their 
relationships and connections'* The content of these subjects in 
dieir entirety <lirL\tly influen».es the moulding of pupiUs' scientific 
woikl outlo^*k, their views on the worUI and their attitude to their 
compatriots and other peoples- 

The textlKK)ks un ancient hi^>tory lisc^l in Soviet schools also 
(.ontain a wealth of material revealing links between predatory wars 
and jggrt. ^.si\'t.^ act.^ on the one hand ana the exploitative essence 





Peace arui vetiii.\*.: fot* hman in.jhu 

of capitalisi social relations on tlic other* Abundant concrt;te 
material shows pupiliJ how^in the 17th to 19rh centuriet;.the ruling 
classes of thffereiit countries established their colonial empires 
and waged preiiatory wars in Latin America, Asia and Africa, sub" 
jugating the peoples of those Lonlinents, ruthlessly exploiting them 
and thereby reta riling their development and progress for years* 
The peoples of these territories fought grim battles against col- 
onialists in their efforts to regain their freetlom and independence* 
Their struggle was a response to the enslavers' unjust and annex- 
ationist actions. On the basis of ihtj abundant and concrete material, 
the textbook 'Modern History* shows that World War I was caused 
by the striving of the ruling classes to re-divide the world and seize 
foreign territories. Because of the mercenary aims of the exploi- 
tative minoJTity anxious for enrichment, mankind sufferecj' immense 
iosSes and irreplaceable cultural material and values were burned 
in the flames; of war - 

Much space i s given in Soviet history textbooks to the section 
entitled The Causes, the Character and the Results of World W' r 
ir. It inflicted particidarly severe damage anti suffering upon the 
peoples of the USSR* The generation that sustained and well 
remembers all the horrors and hardships of that .var, the bloodiest 
in the history of mankind, is still alive. In order to prevent another, 
even more terrible war, the younger generation must have a scien- 
tifically substantiated answer to the question as to the causes of 
World War II. Tlie textbooks show the growing contradictions 
between the imperialist circles of different countries and their 
striving to retlivide the world yet again and destroy the world's 
firsi socialist state. Imperialism is shown to have advanced to 
the historical arena as the most aggressive antI misanthropic 
force - fasctsm - which was instrumental in unleashing World 
War II. 

The coneept on the leading role of the masses imbues the 
rising generation with a confidence that it \s possible to put an end 
to war on earth. It makes meaningfid their participation in the 
peace movement and in compaigns of protest against the arms race 
and in other actions aimed at promoting peace. The syllabU55es in 
history provide for a special theme The Movement of Peoples for 
Peace' which deals with ways in which tiie masses of all countries 
can wage the struggle for world peace. 
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The entire course of suciiil subjects is H} bring pupils to an 
untierstiintiing of the fact that human prugrtjss js incompatible with 
acts of viulcnLC, aggression and suppression of other peoples. 

The syliiibiis in the social subjeers in the Soviet school in- 
clude special lopicb and sections in the textbooks, concerned with 
the principles of peaceful coexistence am! econonin; co-operation 
between the countries with different political systems. Textbooks 
on history* geography, and social science present the main source 
from which pupils draw information and form ideas dbout other 
peoples. 

Education to inculcate internationalism begins with things 
thiit are plain to a child, from the fostering of respect for and 
umter standing uf people of other nationalities living in their coun* 
tries*. Ttie Soviet school has accumulated much experience in 
educating children in the spirit of internationalism^ for the USSR is 
ii multi -national country inhabited by more than ISO peoples and 
ethnic groups. Instruction conducted in the native language of 
pupils is a basic principle of the system of public education in the 
country. In each of the 15 national republics, which are all sover- 
eign and have their own Ministries of Public Education school 
ehtldren study the history of their people. Besides, there Is a 
course of tiie history of the USSR which describes the formation of 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and the contribution made 
by every people to the advancement of science, culture and produc- 
tion. 

Various holidays and festivities acquainting school children 
with their coevals from other constituent republics are part and 
parcel of many lessons. The festivals 'Fifteen Republics * 
Fifteen Sisters* are often held at schools. Every class prepares 
material on the republics. National songs and dances are learned, 
national costumes made, and reports on the labour achievements 
of the working people of a given republic are prepared and delivered. 
The festivals are striking and vivid celebrations provide a great 
emoticmal boost to international education. Tourist trips, excur' 
sions, inter^^republitan stimmer camps, joint labour t^eams which 
serve to promote friendship among aflolescents of various national- 
ities are widely practised in the Soviet Union- 

Soviet scliuul children receive extensive anti scientiDcally 
subsiantiated information on peoples of other countries » 
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The mchisive course of liibtory (lasting" years und conipulsory for 
all school pupjti^) comprises ancUnt histoLvOIu fifth foLm), medieval 
history (the sixth form), the history of thr USSR, m<xierri world his- 
^^ry iiiul recent history (tlie seventh through tenth forms)^ Textbooks 
aLsodeat with the hi^stury and tUv pre^sent-day slate of the peoples 
all eontinenitj - Asia, AfrKa, Atneriea, Australia and l^urope. 

While fostering in the young internationalism and an interest 
Ml what is happening in other countries, schools in socialist coun- 
ttjjs imbue thcni with a readiness to come to the aid and rescue of 
those who are in distress and adversity, with a rea(Uness to fight 
against aggression, oppression, against racialism and discrimi- 
nation . There is no such thing as somenotly else 's trouble. ' - 
such js the credo of school children by which they are all guided in 
studying the present day international situation. 

Uncsco programmes 

The Recommendation concerning Education for International 
Understanding, Co-operation and Peace and Education relating to 
Human Rights and Fundamental Freedoms was adopted by the 
Unesco General Conference at its eighteenth session in November 
1974. This Recommendation is of great importance as it places 
strong emphasis on the active participation by individuals, local 

-groups and communities in efforts to deal with global problems * 
In every field and at all levels of education, it serves as a legiti- 
mizing force for intensified action to develop international educa- 
tion. For the implementation of the Recommendation, Unesco 

^Qjcggiiizeci the International Meeting of Experts on the Role of 



SociabStudies in Education f >r Peace and Respect for Human Rights, 
in 1976 in the USA . Unesco has also organized a series of regional 
seminars for educators: Geneva (SwitzcrlarKl) - 1^77; New Delhi 
and Jaipur (India) - =978- Helsinki (Finland) - 1978; Sofia (Bulgaria) 
- 1979; and Helsinki (Fitiland) - 1980, A series of national studies 
hasf been conducted in Czechoslovakia, Egypt ami India. Further- 
more, a handbook for classroom teachers on implementation of the 
Recommendation is being prepared at present by a group of ten co- 
authors under a contract made with an international non-governhiental 
gaiiizatlon. 
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tiuiifviviKC 111 [itlgL^Kic hd^ j})()ruvc<J Oil- coiivuiiuig, ui h>S2, 
ut jLi iiUc L-j^i^vi^ ijiMiLiUiU cunfc rcnLu uii u^luc^jiiK^n fut InEcrEiatioiul 

liuiihin iight>» iUkI luiukiiucEiUjl rixctl<>iii>», wich j view to ticvtjlopmg 
J climate ol o[)innjii ttiViJUiahle lo the st leEi^^MUemug ul security 
diul disarinamcnt. 'Ilic AsbOCiacud Schools Project m lidiictUioEi 
tin hiternjMunal Cln-ope ration ami Peace, conipri.sL'>» at present 
siHHc l.-ldO ediKational [n.slitutions ([)riniai:y a[ul becontlary scliuuls 
<inil retuher-tLdinnig iii>»t[luM<>ns) m 74 Meniber Siatus* hi Asia 
iuui the PacifiL there are al preseEit [4 pariicipaUnj; Meniljer States 
with s<}itie 473 schools, 'flie riijml>er of Associated Schools per 
country vaiic^ ln>m une in hidoiiesEa to over iOO m ihe Philippines, 
The ohjectn e of that Project is ro promote c^dncatlon, to encourage 
the carrying out of expc^rmiental activities during the eonr^se of the 
,^chiH>} year and within the framework of the eurrieuUini, on world 
prol>leni.s a[id the rtjie of the Unitc^il Nations in solving them, on 
human rights, on other ctiUiJre>» ami counities, and on raan and his 
^,nviro[iinent , The results of such activities arc to be disseminated 
at bodi tlie national a[ut international levels, ,^o that other schools 
and Lountries can learn of die positive rcsult,s obtained and nn<ler- 
take fr^imilar aetion , 

Unesc<j lias recently carried out an overall evaluation of the 
Associated Schooltj Project, and organized an International Meeting 
(jf Experts on the D^. jlopnient and Evaltiation of the Project, in 
ijUiler ro eonsiiler new strategies for further <levelopnienr of the 
Piuject in the ligfit ol tlie evaluation repon. On the occasion of the 
Project tbirtieth anniversary in 1983, Uncseo plans ro organize 
a World Congress on tlie A.ssoeiated Schools Project, 

Another a>»peLi of Unesctrs current programme inchides a 
twn-year project t<jr nudtdat^'ral ^.oiisulraticjns on secondary 
,^chooI history texUxjok.s published in several Etiropean Menilx^r 
States (rmiaml, the German Democratic Republic. Italy* Pcjland 
and the l^SSR), liiis )>n)ject i>s being carried out in collalwratioii 
with the i'lnnish Ntttional Cnniniission for Unesco, A .similar 
[>njject IS foreseen for ,^everal Memlx r States of the Asia and the 
Pacific region fi)r tlie next trieiimuni. Negotiations have already 
Ivgtai with a k\\ National C^^nlIll^ssM)ll^^ for Unesco in the region, 
Pubhcatinns on aparthenU disa riiiamenl and geogtapliy teaching 
are also underway , 39 




Peace ami r^i*;r-t hie^kin i*i;hts 

The International (Congress fm the Tc<jeliinj( of Ilujiun Iti^'it^ 
took place in Vienna in 1^78 at the joint initiative of Uncsco and the 
Govcrnmcfit of Aubtria. Following a recommendation made at this 
Congress, a meeting of experts was hjlUat Unesco in l^?*^* to draft 
a Seven-Year Plan for the IXvelnpinent of the Teaching of Human 
Rights 0*^81-1987). Another important activity was the organiscation 
of the World Congresw on Dusarmanient liichJLation held in Paris in 
1980. 
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Chapter Two 



IMPROVING SOCIAL S rUUIbS/CIVIC/MORAL EDUCATION FOR 
ENHANCING INTERNATIONAL UNDliRSTANDING AND PEACE 
AND PROMOTING RESPECT FOR HUMAN RIGHTS 

(Group Reports) 



The Meeting fornietl two discussion groups: 

Group A " Primary Education 
Group B - Secondary Education 

fur thu dutailei.1 consideration of ways and means to improve social 
btiKlics/civic/morul e<lucdtion for enhancing international under- 
titaiiding and peace and promoting respect for human rights - 
Agenda Item 5. 

Eacli group> in reypect of the level concerned, dclilxjrated 
on flignifuant aspects* of the following: 

' Curriculum development/research 

- Learning resources 

- Classroom and extra-curricular activities 

- Teacher training 

A technical discussion nore*' which raised a number of 
critical issues in n ^*an.i to the vario\is sub-topics of discussion, 
formed a take*off j^oint for elaboration of problems and issues and 
possible solurions. 

General implications of the doctiine of human rights 

Tlie International Congress on the Teaching of Human Rights 
held in Vienna (1978) stressed the fundamental importance of 
iujinaii rights The final document of the Congress indicated that 
''Human rights is e<hiidti(>n and teaciiing murit aim at fo^^tering 



FYt^vidcti \fy tfie i^ureau uV the Meetinr- 
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the attitudes of tolerance, respect and solidarity inherent in human 
rights; providing knowledge about human right*;, in both their 
national and international dimensions, and the institutions estab" 
lishetl for their implementation; and developing the individual's 
awareness of the ways and means by which human rights can be 
translated into tiocial and political reality at both the national apd 
international levels." 

The present Experts' Meeting also recognized the founda- 
tional importance of human rights In its deliberations, and a back^ 
drop for the Group Discussions, a sUb-committee of the Meeting 
provided the following general implications of the doctrine of 
human rights for international understanding and peace. 

The doctrine of human rights manifested in various declara* 
tions in the contemporary world, especially in those of the UN^ 
IS of paramount importance to all people in the sense that it is the 
first universal moral code in human history which is accepted in 
principle by all the peoples of the world * Its basic idea may be 
said to be truly universal in the sense that the moral injunctions 
for the respect of fundamental human dignity may be identified in 
almost all cultures and religions. It may also be regarded as an 
aspect of inevitable tendencies inherent in modernizationt namely 
the 'universalization of experiences'. 

For the first time in human historyj the emergence of cer- 
tain specified international standards in civic morality is being 
witnessed. It provides a moral standard to judge the nature of a 
given political community. It also offers hope of educating the 
youth of the world to work for a common goal of building a better 
world * With a liberal dose of imagination, ;t may be possible 
e^n to look forward to the time when the traditional conflict 
between the 'goo<i citizen' and the 'good man* would disappear. 

However, while recognizing its importance, it is also neces- 
sary to note some of the problems in implementing the inter- 
national standards of civic morality in practice or in education* 
particularly in this region. 

First, the doctrine of human rights has an element of 
ethnocentricism in its currently prevalent forms. It appears to ^ 
have been prcilominantly based on tlic particula r values and 
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(.xjK'ru'iuts o\ the ik'Vtl<;pcd WtMcin MHjnincs dttjiiiivd in tht^ 
cuuLst i>\' Uk u [luxl*. irnii^dtioiu It scums to luvc Ijccii jsmiiiicJ that 
till It busK riuliuii uf aUnm^liL indn idujlb pu,sscs,sc<i uf a biinillc of 
jELjiLctuhU' rigiii,^ tnuld \k- exlt'iukil U> ttu' whole wurki. In practice 
this iud\ ciitutjnlt L ;.LLltLM<i! ui hU(jh>^nal icsKstaiiccs, which wuuUi 
Hii(Mjr tht^ thdiitcs oj iniplcnunf Mi^ ilw hjM*. spirit ol' the ti(;ctriiic 
ilscH\ llcsKlcb, it IS csscfitialij, an abstract principle, wlndi is 
likt Iv to rt rudiJi empty wurtis without tradition or LOiisklcrablc 
a< ^ iinMilaljon ol cx|K' i k ik t\s in runniiig social iiistitntiuns fur tliei r 
rt^alization. It may l)e iiiiportani, in this respect, to revive and 
keep up w ith t rjihtioiiat elenieiK.s in eacli tOiintry currt spomliiig tu 
tlie l)asK' idoj o\ tiK* iloLtrine, 

As an example, ,sonie countries have a good tradition of 
K speuiii^ jnd taking ^are of olil people, who wouki still remain 
lielpk ss and aliuiateJ Ironi tlie society even if fornudly entitled to 
t njoy all the rights t luniiei ated in the ilec la ration,^ of human rights , 
In ihe Tiaihtion ol these coniitiies, it is not the riglUtJ of olil 
people b{\X the dut\ on llie [)art ot file youths whicti has been given 
i'lnphasis dutv etnanating trom the extension ot L<MKreir filial 
piety tlu \' k el lor their own parents, and not frojn any anstrULt 
prnieiple ol the rights of the old, 

Secoiidly, Uiusc" rights declared as unahenahle are in reality 
contingent upon concrete ct)ndttionH of a giwn society* Beaides, • 
Some of them may he mutually contradictory if taken literally , 
This may breed cynicii^in and disillusionment about the principle 
Itself, [Idving lieeii largely Ixised on the experiences of the devel- 
o|)cd world, the doHi ine, Ji its present form, may come into 
conflict with the necessitici* of the coiintnes currently engaged in 
their efforts for economic, political or social development. It 
niav Ix helptiil lor its actual implementation, to incorporate some 
sense of Vhitie.s' in tlie doctrine. 

Third, tlic^ universality of the doctrine shouki be given due 
emphasis not merely as an abstract principle, hut in the concrete 
context of the n.miern workl in which the principle of national 
autarchy i> largely a dream of the bygone age and existence itself, 
let alone satisfactory^ existeiue, depends on mutual understanding 
<md co-operation oi natHMis, A universal cmk* of nujrality, a 
broail tons(..isus on the coninuni objectives o( the world, \s a 
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necessity in a worUl in winch ^.laily lives are closely in te reconnected 
and people cannot remain apathetic to conflicts or sufferings in 
other areas without incurring detrimental effects on themselves. 

Finally, in view of tJie limitations of the doctrine in its 
present form, Jt may be desirable to try to formulate a new prin- 
ciple which is more universally valid and more widely applicable, 
based on the experiences and aspirations of a wider range of 
peoples, establishing truly common goals for the whole mankind; 

Report of Group A (Primary Level) 

Social studies, whether manifested as a single subject {in 
various forms of integration), or as separate subjects, deals with 
content related to history, geography, civics, economics, socio^ 
logy, anthropology* More than in any other subject area, social 
studies deals primarily with the human species in society, in a 
variety of aspect;; related to the functioning of the human being. 
Even cold 'facts' of social studies embody in them the drama of 
the strivings of human beings for a better society and for self- 
realization, over time and space. Thus the content of social 
studies is uniquely suited to act as a vehicle for projecting inter- 
national understanding, peace and respect for human rights. By 
its very nature, in its multiplicity of dimensions, social studies 
provides the basis for progressing from an ego-centric or uni- 
centric view of the human being to a socio-centric and global- 
centric perspective. In the concepts of social studies are found 
the rational foundations for a humane world as well as the con- 
commitant prerequisittes of empathy,' concern for others and 
appreciations of human beings as individuals and as clusters 
of individuals labeled communities or nations. 

With such obvious and powerful convergences with inter- 
national understanding, peace and human rights, social studies 
lias not only a significant role to play in regaitf to the promotion 
of these ideas, but also a paramount obligation to do so, especial- 
ly in the present context of the power of nations to destroy the 
world - botli the innocent and the accused. 

The arguments indicated above for the role of social studies 
apply irrespective of the manner in which Member States organize 
the area of social studies - integrated, separate subject areas, 
separate subject for moral education - examples of all of which 
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are found in the region. While sufficient research evidence does 
not exist in the region to make a conclusive judgement about the 
benefits or otherwise of one kind of organization or another, at the 
lower primary level at least, there are, predominantly, move- 
ments towards integration of the content of social studies, frequent- 
ly focused upon selectetf, locally-relevant reaWife situations. 

At the primary level, it seems clear that at least the follow- 
ing specific roles may be provided to social studles/civic/moral 
education in the context of international understandings peace and 
respect for human rights: 

- Promote those values and that moral development rcc.iired 
for international understanding, peace and respect for ^ 
humaji rights, which will lead to more sophisticated ideas 
and convictions later. 

' Establish habits or patterns of behaviour that society 
considers important for social identity and cohesion. 

^ Provide basic awareness and knowledge frameworks for 
the learning. Reflection, analysis and deeper meaning 
will emerge as the child matures and engages in further 
learning. 

The cluster of concepts taught through social studies or 
otherwise, hut related to international understanding, peace and 
respect for human rights, does have different interpretations in 
the different countries of tlie region. However^ the Group decided 
not to engage in terminological or definitional clarifications or 
consensus activities. It resolved to accept the general meaning 
and implications as well as the implicit ideological basis portrayed 
in tlie UN Declaration on Human Rights and other UN Declarations 
and Resolutions. The Group also acknowledge the individuality 
and diversity of interpretations that may be placed on those general 
meanings. The Group recognized that the Unesco Recommendation 
Concerning Education for International Understandings Co-oper- 
ation and Peace and Education relating to Human Rights and 
Fundamental Freedoms, had also retained the definitions of the 
above sources. The rights of tiie human being form the corner- 
stone for all the other concepts involved. 
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Article 26 para. 2 of the UN Declaration on Human Rights 
was taken to be particularly relevant in the context of prlmarjr 
education. 

"Education shall be directed to the full development 
of the human personality and to the strengthening 
of respect for human rights and fundamental freedom. 
It shall promote understanding, tolerance and friend- 
ship among all nations, racial or religious groups, 
and shall further the activities of the United Nations 
for the maintenance of peace*" 

Further, Section 111/4 of the Unesco Recommendation pro- 
vides the guiding principles for educational efforts in this area* , 

a) an international dimension and a global perspective , 
in education at all levels and in all its forms; - ' 

b) understanding and respect for all peoples, their cultures, 
civilizations, values and ways of life, iiicluding domestic 
ethnic cultures and cultures of other nations; 

c) awareness of the increasinc: global interdependence 
between peoples and nations; 

d) abilities to communicate with others; 

■ e) awareness not only of the rights but also of the duties 
incumbent upon individuals, social groups and nations 
towards each other; 

0 understanding of the necessity for international solidarity 
and co-operation; 

g) readiness on the part of the individual to participate In 
solving the problems of his community, his country 
and the world at large. 

The Group also noted that while interpretations of the 
concepts varied, it was possible to identity universal or common 
values that all peoples currently hold, and which correspond to 
those stated in the Declaration of Human Rights. Many philo" 
sophers would contend that values related to the preservation of 
human life and survival w^^re univerya) in their simplest form. 
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Similarly, all ptoplt have certain biological or emotional or moral 
needs that must be met such as sruslenance and shelter; physical 
* safety ami healtli; affiliation with others; self-realization. - 

These simple comtiionaiitic's could well form tlie first intro- 
ductions to the more complex concepts of international uiitferstdiid- 
ing, peace arul human rights. In fact, the search for commonalities 
rather than differences in other aspects of living - coinmonaliticfa" 
of rhe joys and sorrows of common people - their ceremonies, 
songs, folk tales, games may well become the initial bases of 
complex eoiiceptri. 

Curriculum decision making 

Tiie Group recognized that problems in curriculum decision 
making can arise from the very nAture of die Ideas, values and 
moral aspects of learning themselves. Some countries expressed 
difficulty in finalizing and interpreting a basic reference point or 
body of knowledge that might provide the sui)stance of these studies. 
However, when a focal point was available, such as through a 
national ideology, curriculum decision niakins becomes a much 
easier tab^k. 

Tlie laws, religious beliefs and practices, customs, tradi- 
tjons and constitutional statements were variously cited as pro- 
viding frameworks for studies in this area. However, it was 
acknowledged that expectations implied in these sources, and 
actual outcomes, were not always matched ^ Beyond the Piib^rnn- 
tive or major value positions identified, there existed those values 
wliicli were negotiable, less precise and subject to change from 
time to time. There were also others which may be argued to be 
valid in the context of the greatest good to the greatest number, 
but not necessarily to some given set of individuals. The possi- 
bility of tensions between the ideas, values and beliefs of iadivid- 
uais and the socio-political context in which those beliefs are 
enacted, is commonly very real. 

It was acknowledged that the reality of the world is such 
that a government would wish or be obliged to behave in such a 
way that may seem to contradict the personal value positions 
that It has endorned nationally or Internationally. At times 
people may be askecf to relinquish or suspend values on rights in 
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the national interest. Changes of this type must produce uncer- 
tainty and even cynicism. Further, the voiced idealism not neces- 
sarily manifested in international events by those countries which 
voice them, muyt also add to such uncertainty and cynicism. 

Such contradictions, dichotomies and aberrations arising 
out of various interpretations of the concepts involved are Inevit- 
able in tlie real life of nations. However, if more than sentimental 
superficiality, or ritual tokenism is to be achieved, prior to cur- 
riculum decision-making, it is essential that as much of a consen- 
sus regarding the interpretation of these concepts must be reached, 
with as wide a participation of the general public in the clarifications 
as possible. 

Ho\.ever, this does not mean that exposure of learners to the 
complexities, contradictions and sophistications are always needed 
at all levels of education. I>ealing with tiie primary level; these 
complex concepts themselves as well as their relationships to,or 
contradictions visible in natio'nal and international socio-political 
issues, are unlikely to find a direct place in curricula. ^ The 
maturity of the children of this age group would not permit a 
meaningful discussion of tliese sophisticated issues. The implicit 
abstractions, complexities and subtleties are best left to higher 
levels of education, after the learners have reached formal levels 
of cognitive operation .2 

Nevertheless; these abstract concepts, in tlieir essence and 
in their component elements, must find a place in the curricula 
at the primary level at a level of concreteness within the mental 
capabilities of young children. A gradual progression has to be 
designed and built, making it possible for the learneirs, given 
time and with growth of maturity, to comprehend the nuances of 



1. It should be emphasized that while sueh complex issues 

may not appear in primary-level learning sequences, the 
curriculum developers must concern themselves with sueh 
issues, and find answers that are applicable in the given 
national situation^ 

2. Since many children in the region leave school at the end 

of the primary level, this further education in regard ^ 
to international understanding, peace and respect for 
human rights has to be continued in out'Of-school edu- 
cation, 48 
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the concepts of international undc^rstanding, peace and respect for 
human rights and indeed find conviction and pre -disposition for 
action regarding individual duties and obligations related to these 
concepts. 

One example of sjuch a progresJsion could be the following; 

Promoting respect for the rights of otHers in the home/ - 
school/neighbourhood of the learner; 

as ^ means to : 

Promoting respect for the rights of others in the wider 
community of the learner; ^ 

ai> a means to: 

Promoting respect for the rights of others in the larger 
society (nation) of the learner; 

as a means to: 

Promoting respect for the rights of others in other 
societies ^nations); ^ 

as a means to: 

International Understanding; 

as ^ means to : 

PEACE 



The vehicles for acquiring such preliminary ideas could be 
ve ^ simple at the primary level, in keeping with the need for 
cu_-Lespondence with the maturity level of the learners. Even 
rule*bound games, or recognition of loneliness, pain and suffering 
in others, or placing oneself in the 'skin' of another, mfty be 
such vehicles* Pervasive moral 'principles' as 'Uo to others as 
you -would expect others to do to you" may be the foundational 
ideas at this levcK 

r 

This; illustrates the next important issue in curriculum 
decision- making - the close interaction between Vontent' and 
'methodology' in the learning and teaching of international under- 
standing, peace and respect for human rights;, especially at the 
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primary leveU A similar integration exists for example in a 
'simplified' component of human rights, but in terms of pj;e- 
requisite competencies that must be achieved by learners moving 
towards an understanding of^ as well as ^ predisposition to take 
action about,hunian rights^ In thi« context th^acquisition of self- 
worth (in addition to recognition of other's worth) is such an 
essential pre-requisite. The development of self-worth can lead 
to ^ belief in the possession of human rights, especially in social* 
ly and economically disadvantaged populations. Curriculum deci- 
sions related to the 'content area' self-worth must mipgle intimate- 
ly with the methodological aspects of utilizing those real life situa- 
tions in which the learner, without perhaps consciously recognizing 
it, is indeed exhibiting excellence - such as in looking after buffaloes 
or in a particular participatory role in a village festival* Especial*^ 
ly at the primary level no clear distinction need be made between 
'methotlology * and 'content'. IiKJeed the methodology used often 
becomes the content on which preliminary ideas of international 
understanding, peace and human rights are developed* It is 'Jseful 
to consider a methodology-content hybrid as the basis for curric- 
ulum development in this area at the p^fmaiy leveU (Even at 
higher levels, methodologies such as simulations can form the 
basis for concretizing and internalizirig sophisticated concepts 
such as respect for others convictions and religions). 

Coherent convergeoce between the maturity of the pupils 
and the sophistication of the concepts involved ia international 
understanding, peace and respect (or human rights is t)ut one of 
the dimensions of the maturity factor. 

The maturity factor has oth^r dimensions too, of importance 
in curriculum decision making. f\s learners mature, their moral 
development, in particular moral reasoning, and belief systems 
undergo changes. As content cum methodologies are being devel- 
oped, the nature of the maturity stage of moral development, and 
the reasons the learner attributes to a particular moral stance 
become vital characteristics to be taken account of in curriculum 
decision making. Other aspects Such as the nature and extent of 
intervention outside the classrooin that may be suitable or accept- 
able are also implications th&t would need to be considered in 
relation to the maturity factor. ; 
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Qirriculuii) dt'cisiune regarding sequencing of learning form 
another cluster of issues that are particularly tllfficUlt to solve in 
tlic* area of interiiatiuiial underistanding, peact* and respect for 
hiniian rights. The difficuhies arise from the attributes of values 
learning and i^iural dcvck)pmtnt by piipila. In this respect it woiiUI ; 
stem most praLti^al to iea<-li iscquciicing ilcLisions by consideruiioiis 
of tlie actual learning situations in the primary level classrooms* 
With tlie recognition tliat curriculum development in tliis ;uca is 
a hybrid of content an<i nK'thodoIogy, the dcci.sions regarding care- 
ful sequencing take on a spcLial imp<utmice. In a practicdl njusc, 
tcaclieri> have difficulty in <ieci<Iiug where to start in this area and 
vvlut reasonable expectations tliey might have of tlieir pupiKs . Are 
tlics^. values taiiglit or cauglit? Slunild kiiovvU'<Ige and umierstandiiig 
lie mterde[)c*ndL'iuiy linked? Are pupils niotiviite<I or interested 
enough Ur accumiiKxIate the learning imo their behaviour system? 

It IS Llamie<] that for clatisrooins, slIiooIs, communities and 
isOcieties tu function in a cohesive and urgani/.cd manner, certain 
habits ahd behaviour traits must be inculcated in young children^ 
TiiL* identification of these habitus, the scale of that learning or 
'con<litioning' and the way in which tlu^y: learning is undertaken will , 
vary from conntry to country. There is an inherent danger in this 
process. Young people nwy become so entreiichcxi, closed and 
inflexible m their behaviour that tiiey may lose the ability to a<fapt 
to changing situations, and certainly clianges will occur, often 
rapidly. 

A second aspect of learning in this area could be lal>elled 
knovvleiige-awaruness^ It could be 'agreed that at the primary levels, 
the lowest levels; of cognition should Ix^ achieved* Recall, compre^ 
h^^nsion anti acceptance of basic knowledge or beliefs about society 
\^ a starting point. As the child matures, engages in further learn- 
ing in the broadest ticnse, the knowledge gained will acquire mean* 
ing, through reflection and personal experience^ 

A third aspect ^f moral and values learning is the provision 
of reiil life experience where the learning can be applied, Wiien 
behaviourti are met by approval and appreciation they will be con- 
solidated^' the child's behaviour patterns. This is the way of 
parenting and it wonld seem to l>e appropriate forVschoo^s, at least 
for the l>cginning year.s of schooling. / 
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The three aspects. of moral and. values learning may be 
represented diaframatically as follows: 



1st Order 



Establishment of cognition ejiablin,^ 
desirable behaviours (incliiding habits 
aiVt rituals), and establishment of 
these behaviours. 



2ntf Order 



Acquisition of basic knowledge - 
awareness and comprehension related 
to these behaviours. 



Slit order 



Provision of real life and simulated 
application situations for practice and 
reinforcement of these behaviours. ^ 
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It should be emphasized that the aspect that involves the 
acqiiisition of knowledge is a critical one and may indeed be made 
simultaneous with habit formation or niay even preceed it. All 
aspects interact and are interdependent^ 

The learning sequences should assist children to inquire " 
into the ways people think, feel and act, at the local, national as 
well as at the international leveK An extension of this is the 
development of assisting children to t)e sensitive to theit own values, 
as they compare their own situation with that of othel: people. 
'Moral dilemn as' used in simulation situations or in social dramL 
are particularly useful in helping children to develop such compe- 
tencies • So are social participation, and community intervention 
and involvement - 

Aside f^om d cisions related to intended learning outcomes, 
the Group arpreciatcv. i.\<xi -r cific attention had to be paid to the ■ 
oiTganization of efforts ■ 'Nj d'^v^jiopment of curricula - the 
process for curriculum occision aking. 

In one important sense, ciirricuium decisions are made by 
teachers continually, in the classroom. This i^ an integral part 
of tlie teaching/learning process. Teachers react to the responses 
oftUeir children in the course of the daily learning programme. 
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Contief|uently, a teacher s personal commitment to education for 
international understanding, peace and respect for human rights is 
a critical factor that cannot be overlooked. However, official 
curriculum statements and policies, which amount to statements 
.of intent, are a part of all educational systcmiJ, to greater or lesser 
degrees. 

Systems vat/ in this approach to formulating those curric- 
ulum statements. In some in^.^nces Governments may generate the 
statements independent of educators - On other occasions a small 
centralized specialized committee will make the major curriculum 
decisions. In still pther situations, recognized academic bodies 
may be cielegatecl the task of advising the Government on such cur- 
riculum decisions • At the other extreme, the curriculum may be 
negotiated benvcen parents, students and teachers at a given schooK 
Usually various combinations of th'? above occur, at various levels 
of the education system, and at various stages of decision making 
and implementation* 

The relative merits of centralized and decentralized curric- 
ulum decision making have been the subject of much educational 
debate* Whilst centralized decisions are easy to monitor, provide 
predictable outcomes and a certain degree of equality of educational 
experience, others would contend that genuine involvement of (say) 
teachers, parents, the community, in curriculum decisions can 
create commitment to reinforcing educational-philosophical posi- 
tions and contribute substantially to enhanced success in imple- 
mentation, without the need for central coercion- The two posi- 
tions are not mutually exclur;ive, especially in the area of content- 
methodology for international understanding, peace and respect 
for human rights. \Tie question becomes; "Who can best do what?" 

It may bfe appropriate for central comnaittees to provide 
philosophies, interpretation of concepts and frameworks for action 
that can also provide ooportc^nities for teachers and the community 
to make those decision^ that directly effect learners in the class- 
room* 

A final important aspect of curriculum decision making 
relates to evalua ion in values learning and moral development in 
international understanding, peace and respect for huuian rights • 
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Evaluation of affective learning is extrcmeiy clirficult. The* question 
becomes "should sophisticated and orotracted tc^chniques of 
measurement be utilized or can rePince be placed upon the judge ■ 
nient and gooti sense of teachers to assess the impact of their 
teaching activities?" 

Even when objectives are expressed in terms of behavioural 
outcomes, doubts emerge as to whether the responses are c-on- 
trived, genuine or enduring. It seems that the sensitivity and 
complexity of this learning may well defy totally effective evalu- 
ation strategies and this is a cr^iditioti that may have to be accepted 
within the constraints of resources available for extensive complex 
evaluations. Until the matter is resolved, techniques of guided 
observation and recording of children's behaviour in a variety of 
situations inside am! outside the classroom seem to have acquired 
wide acceptance. 

This is clearly an opportunity for longitudinal studies ot 
pupil behaviour to be undertaken. When pupils leave the protective 
and guiding ambit of the school and family, theu the ultimate result 
of the learning will be revealed- Otlier sociological studies of the 
effect of moral learning can provide crude Indicators of the effec- 
tiveness of educational programmes, such as social deviance, 
family breakdown, employment patterns, reactions to political 
manifestos and world events. However, the inability, in p. ictice, 
to control the many variables In investigations of this nature often 
makes the results of dubious value- 

Learning resources 

It was also likely that a variety of learning resources would 
be needed in the system . Special efforts are required to encourage 
imhviduals and groups outside the usual national curriculum centres 
to provide such resources related to international understanding, 
peace and respect for human rights, in a variety of forms - not 
only the printed page - but as posters, comic strips, films* video 
tapeSf slides^ etc* The mass media are specially important 
sources for such purposes. 

To co-ordinate coherent and reinforcing action that can 
mobilize such varied resources, a management infrastructure, 
sensitive to maximum utilization of available re^Jources, would 
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ncuO to Ix: csiai>tislicd , I his saint- ijifras',nj!.iitrc ^.ouiJ also lu- 
uiilj^^ui lu provide thu i-urrKulUiii devtlopmcnt groups with access 
to a variety of n,'S(Hirte pcr*;ons and niateriiiis, often uutsidt: 
MnubUh of {iducatioii, X\\\: fullnebs of tilt concepts uf 

international understanding, peace and respect foi* human rlghtii 
may be tiiiparted in the l<*aniing itiaierials, especially if the simpli 
hcation and concretization of the sophisti^^atLd conce^>l^s dc\: to bu 
attempted for learning at the primary level. Such acces's will 
ensure due recognition of uhe nuances of the concept:; as well as? 
concn.ie iubia;ices through /^hicli foiintlational or prerequisite coUi 
ponerjtb may Ix; introduced. 

The relationships btlWf n tea< hin^^'leannng niethotlologies 
jtKl My^.s, and choice of materials are inextricably linked. 
AppLoavheti advocate<I for the pr;niar>* level vary greatly. The 
following are only sug^^estive of the modes that may be utilized, 

- Using alt n>odes of experience-information as they emerge 
111 the school and society, such a^ events of interest or 
issues that arise in the dally life of the school , 

- Using life episodes and case studies of people and events. 

- Using field trips and information gathering activities 
wuhin and ix'yond the school, such as visits to museums, 
cultural siteti, ceremonies, factories, orphanages, forests, 
streamy, cities , 

- Direct involvement in the community by children under- 
taking special community projects, such as planting trees, 
helping in flood relief, harvesting cropfj, building fences, 
cleaning areas, visiting tlie old and the sick. 

Using socio-drama, simulations, music, dance and liter- 
ature, including folk dances, folk drama, poem contests, 

- forming international friendship clubs. 

Organizing meetings of youth representatives to discuss 
issues of the t!ay , 

- Inviting parents and community members to come to the 
school. 
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' Publishing class or school newspapers and engaging in the 
study of the dally newspapers. 

- Organizing meetings of parents-teachers and members of 
the community to share planning of programmes and othex 
matters relative to this area of the currkulum. 

- Tea »;her discussion, dialogue and questioning, accompanied 
by a wide range of teaching aids. 

- Adoption of system -wide textbooks for all students. 

It X3 of course essential that learners see the doctrine of 
human rights and mutual understanding, concretely manifested in 
the organization and practice of the above activities. 

All of the above require relevant learning materials and, 
except for the last, not necessarily in the form of textbooks* It 
would seem necessary, for particularly international understanu ng, 
peace and respect for human rights as an area where the borders 
of content are not or cannot be definef) with 'permanency', to 
consider learning resources* as a tctality, within which, of course 
textbooks would form an important component. 

Concern was expressed that materials describing social 
conditions and life in other countries may not be accurate or proper- 
ly explained in leaiairij raaterials* It was apparent that no easy 
solution existed for this difficulty. Severe problems of rapid 
obsolescence of learning materials was also evident. Unfortunately, 
in most countries, the investment provided for ediication related 
to international understanding, peace and respect for human rights 
was far from adequate to provide for the necessary corrections. 

Teacher education 

The central importance of teacher education in this area of 
the curriculum is acknowledge^]. Clearly the subject of education 
for international understanding, peace and respect for human 
rights ancf related themes amf topics, by their very scope and 
nature makes thorough and effective training of teachers impera* 
tive. A great deal of potential harm to the young child could be 
done by Inept, disorganized and unskilled teachers. Behaviours, 
either immediate or latent, that would be quite contrary to the 
objectives identified, may well be produced* 
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Country dcbLnptiuiiis uf the organization and design'of teacher 
etiuLatiuii revealed widely different approaches in areas iiuch as the 
following: entry stamlanls of trainees; duration of courses; content 
of Lourseb. mcthodb of inbtmccioa; teacher*lnternship; teacher 
absesbiiicnt * 

This wide spectrum of procesbeb and procedures related to 
teacher education, by circumstance or design, r\sults in teacher 
capacities and needs that might be expressed as IjUows: 

Charaef<?VistiLS of Teacher Education Programme& and 
their ^relationships: A General Descriptive Framework 



Low leveLs of cm 
qualification 

Short periods of training <r- 

High degrees of teacher ^ 
dependence and assistance 

Higii degrees of , 

supetvision 



high levels of entry 



qualification 

-> long periods of training 

_^ autonomous professional 
educators 

low degrees of 



supervision 



Many teacher education programmes fall somewhere 
between the ends of the spectrum described above. In practice, 
however, too frequently those with the lowest entry qualifications 
are provided with short periods of training. These teachers 
are far from being autonomous professional educators, yet little 
assistance is provided to them, and the degree of supervision is 
also low. Significantly die spectrum does not mention the quality 
of instruction. Outstanding teachers frequently emerge from 
dubious teacher education programmes^ indicating that other 
important iion- instructional elements are involved, 

There are several special teacher education needs of social 
bhidjcs teachers participating in teaching for international under- 
Manding, |>eace and respect for human rights. In most cases, 
primary teachers, iii addition to taking responsibility for the total 
curriculum of the child are expected to be proficient in guiding 
children's emotional and moral development. The sensitivity and 
complexity of this task is most demanding. It us made more so by 
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tlie absence of any widely acccpletl ihcory Lolaied to affective learn- 
ing as Indeed is beginning to exist for cognitive learning. Conlribu- 
ln>ns l)y theorists have fuelled speculation and debate rather than 
provide a cun^en.sus or a reliable iheoreticaj framework that can be 
iranslaied into practical in:^truclional gtiitlelines, 

It has Ixren siiggc±ited by many members of the Group that 
educaiioiial psyeliology and pedagogy that foeuaca upon affective 
learinng pmvulc the most useful theoretical framework for teacher 
preparation hi this area. Teacher preparation programmes where 
this has received major emphasis' seem to achieve success. 

At a personal level, it is frequently claimed that teacliers 
wlio are inore mature and have a rich and wide range of life experi- 
ences enjoy success in this area of learning. Certainly teachers ■ 
need 10 he emotionally and ideologically mature, stable and 
confident . 

At a j)ractieal level, social studies teachers working in the 
area of international understanding, pMce and respect for human 
rights should be especially skilled in discussion and questioning 
strategics, techniques of acquiring,anal>^ing, synthesizing and 
evaluating a wide range of resources and skills, and in organizing 
pupils and otliers in a variety of learning situations and patterns. 

Positive attitudes toward self and others are central to all 
educational pursuits* It has particular relevance to education re- 
lated to morality jnd values and to the broader field of inter- 
national understdndlngj peace and respect for human rights* In 
^arcas of poverty and deprivation, building self-esteem is an im^ 
portant means to breaking the passivity and acceptance of exploi- 
tive situations. In developed areas, nurturing self-esteem Is a 
mc;ins to helping pupils through periods of dislocation and uncer- 
tainly In their lives* Teacher education programmes should 
enable teachers to caxry out this work effectively* 

The teacher is a behaviour model to die pupils. The model- 
luig role of tlie teacher in these affective learning situations 
assumes as great an importance as the 'content' l)eing taught. 
Teachers are obligetl to exemplify all the best qualities and 
behaviour that they would ask of theirpupils* Human beings being 
what they arc, all prove to not always meet thow expected 
titandanis* TIds cfindiiion is especially relevant where the 
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distmctioii between the school aiKl the coninuinity is blurred, yuch 
as in community intervention activities iise^l for learning purposes* 
In these circunistances, the role of teacher and members fn the 
community especially demands strong commitment and dedication* 
The quality of ii teacher's perforinance is ats'o a product of tiie per- 
soniility of that teacher, iixlepeiident of the training that the teacher 
receiveil* Close attention to the psychological and eniotioniil 
strengths of potential teachers should be^considered when trainees 
are selected for ^he purposes of teaching for international under- 
standing, pejce and re.'ipect for human rights - 

Practical guidelines for teacher education programmes may 
be gleaned from the charaeteristics of succe^iiful pre- service 
teacher education jirograinmes* It seems that diere is an absence 
of consensu53 in research undertaken on the effectiveness of teacher 
education iit area . llie following characteristics may be 
tentatively identified on the l)asis of the experiences and perceptions 
of the Group: 

a) A practical probationary perioci, early in the teacher 
education programme, provides an opportunity for the 
traineef; and the system to assess suitability for the role . 

b) Trainees with higher achievement in the upper levels of 
secondary education have greater chances of success • 

c) Programmes vs^here teachers of teachers had '^.^vfensive 
and successful practical classroont experience are more 
effective . ' 

d) Pi'ogrammes with two balanced strands of learning, sub- 
ject knowledge and pedagogy are more effective, 

e) Prograinmes where practice guided pupil-observation, 
action research, surveys and analysis of pupil behaviours 
in classrooms help teacher trainees link theory and 
practice - 

f) Programmes with a significantly large experiential com- 
ponent of teacher observation and practice set'm to be 
more effective- (This is perhaps the only generally 
accepted criterion for successful programmes that is 
reflected by research on this topic)^ 





Feaoe and respect for hwnan rights 

g) Smaller, locally orientated teacher ettucation institutions 
which preserve the trainees' idenrifi cation with the local 
community seem to be advantageous, 

h) Programmes that reflect the special language situations 
in which the trainees would be required to work after 
induction are f-'^oured. 

Despite convictions about the desirable characteristics out^ 

lined above, the Group acknowledged the constraints placed by 

limited resources. To this should be added the tendency of funding 

organizations, for a variety of reasons, to favour secondary and 

and tertiary learning institutions • The notion of ^higher i5 more 

Important' certainly cannot be substantiated in educational terms* 

The generic and foundational aspects of primary education should 

be reflected in the funding arrangenienrs made^^ 

J* 

Special attention should be paid to preparing teachers for 
family and community involvement • lliere is much evidence that 
links pupil achievement and motivation with levels of genuine ^ 
parental involvement in the learning process. Whilst some societies 
have traditionally and intuitively accepted this reality^ others have 
resisted this type of development , The situation is changing, Thejre 
Is worldwide acceptance that external learning in general and learn- 
ing that goes on in the home must be ac)cnowledged with a co-oper- 
ative rather than competitive attitude on the part of teachers • This 
aspect is of particular importance in le^amlng for international . 
understanding, peace and respect for human rights. 

The physical and emotional task of undertaking a responsi- 
bility can be quite exacting. To visit homes, organize interest 
groups, organize meetings, encourage visits to school and utilize 
the people resources of the community in the learning programme 
requires a high level of organizational and public relations skills 
and a strong commitment to the task. Alternatively, organizing 
children to go into the community to undertake special community 
projects ts also important and this makes similar demands on the 
abilities of the teacher. Many of the required competencies can 
be learned, but it is the experience of the Group that they are - 
seldom taught for in teacher education programmes. If success- 
ful genuine and enduring teacher involvement is to be achieved, this 
aspect must be reflected in a designed manner, in the teacher 
education programmes that are offered, 
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Because af a variety of factors such as ambiguous curriculum 
specifications^ unsuitable or inadequate training, lack of resources, 
it is frequently lound that teachers are unable to translate the cur- 
riculum developer's intentions into classroom practice and acrieve 
the intended learning outcomes- THis is specially so In the complex 
area of international understanding, peace ana respect for human 
rights, even after the best efforts of teachers * Consequently, 
teacher education programmes should also reflect essential com" 
ponents of curriculum development theory and practice that will 
^enable the teachers to interpret accurately what has been written 
in curricular specifications. The programmes must concretize 
the curriculum theory and practice through exposing the 'chain 
links* that start with policy decisions and sophisticated conceptual 
frameworks related to international understanding, peace and 
human rights and connect themselves all the way down to simple 
learning sequences and activities recommended for the primary 
level classroom. Curriculum developers must assist also. It 
seems that curriculum development personnel often nurture the 
mysticism of their craft at the expense of clear and simple language 
communication * 

It has been suggested that teachers who are 'dependent' 
within the spectrum outlined earlier could also utilize the mass 
media communication devices, such as television, radio, news" 
papers and newsletters and pamphlets, magazines and books, to 
bring surrogate teacher assistance to their classroom. 

Societies are dynamic and are continually changing. If social 
education is to match Social reality it is necessary to continually 
refresh and update teacher knowledge and skills in this arua. 
Whilst teachers have a professional responsibility to do this for 
themselves, they are frequently unable or disinclined to do so - 
Consequently an in-service^ component of teacher edut'ation is 
essential. This will vary in style, scope and sophistication 
according to the various needs and resources of the systems in 
the countries. The following motles of in-service education 
already in use in at least a few coimtrics In the region, are 
worthy of consideration; 

- Distance-learning programmes 

- Self*instructionaI learning packages 
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- Video and yudio broatfcasts and tape exchange programmes 

- Vacation training^progranimes 

- Evening and weekend seminars apd courses 
' Travelling lecture and workshop teams 

' Advanced schools experience and exchange programmes. 

In all areas, matters of costs and teacher incentives assume 
major significance^ Teachers in service must sec the need and 
beneUts that will accrue from such activities, as a pre-requlsite 
for involvement. 

The teacher's behaviour has long been identified by interaction 
analysts as the single most important controllable variable in the 
classroom ' The issues and suggestions raised above are intended 
to emphasize the importance attached to this reality, especially in 
the context of moral and value learning implied in education for' 
international understanding, peace and respect for human rights. 

Experimentation and research 

The' great paucity of experimentation and research in the 
teaching and learning of international understanding, peace and 
respect for human rights at the primary level is an unfortunate 
feature in the region* Some of the vital dimensions for Research 
are explicitly or implicitly indicated in the sections that are 
reported above. There is no dearth of topics for Investigation. In 
this report the Group wishes to put on record the urgent necessity 
for research institutions, and not only those in education, to under- 
take such investigations without delay, in order to support the - 
existing programmes and those yet to bo planned, in education for 
international understanding, peace and respect for human rights. 

Report of Group B 
(Secondary Level) 

Group B started its work with two basic assumptions, namely, 
(1) that social studies has an important role to play in education 
for enhancing Internationa^ understanding and peace and promoting 
respect for human rights; (2) that^n the process of content plan- 
ning and. definition the Recommendation concerning Education for 
International Understandings Co-operation and Peace in Education 
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Relating to Human Rights and Fundamental Freedoms, adopted by 
the Unesco General Conference in November I974> is accepted as 
a basic frame of reference* 

Gurrfculum and learning resources 

The Group identified problem areas relevant to education for 
enhancing international understanding and peace and for promoting 
respect for human rights. The problem areas identified are as 
follows: 

a) Human rights and cultural minorities (ethnic^ 44nguistic 
and religious); 

b) National integration; 

c) Inter -cultural communication and international understand* 
ing; 

d) Peace and disarmament; 

e) Moral education; 

f ) Socio-economic equality/rural-urt>an differences; and 

g) /Women's rights. 

e Group recognized that *;here is a dearth of instructional 
materials^ other than textbooks related to these areas. Hence> 
there was an urgent need to think about more effective learning \ 
materials^ such as audiO'Visual aids and supplementing reading 
materials. For such purposes, as well as for the development of 
textbooks^ it was necessary to identify important ideas and concepts 
in thqse areas. 

a) Human rights and cultural minorities (ethnic» linguistic 
and religious) 

Important ideas and considerations: 

- In developing and producing materials about cultural 
minorities^ it is important to derive the informational 
data from local leaders/elders^ as well as from anthro- 
pological studies of social scientists. 
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' There is a need to reHpect ihe language of euUural^ 
minorities, /yet'recognizing the importance of having a 
national lariguage to foster national unity. 

i * 

- It should be borne in mind that the unique customs ami 
traditions/of minority groups could enrich the nation's 
culture. / 

" Respect,ior human rights of cultural minorities could he ^ 
enhanced through the yChool (classroom and extra-cur- ^ 
ricular* activities) and through the mass media. 

Teaching about the different religions will go a long way 
in fostering international understanding. 

- Therje is a need for cultural orientation of teachers who 
wou^ teach about cultural minorities. 

Practical suggestions : 

The curriculum and learning materials should: 

* Include authentic materials aix>ut the ways of life of 
cultural minorities derived from local leaders/elders 
and the studies of social scientists. 

- Use the mother tongue of cultural minorities slde-by-side 
with the national language. 

- Use the unique custon^j and traditions of minority groups 
as curricular enrichment of social studies c;."rricula and 
learning materials. 

C- 

- Feature the songs, dances and poetry of cultural minor- 
ities in extra"curricular and school recreational activities, 

- Provide for the training of teachers who will teach cultur- 
al minorities. 

b) National integration 

Important ideas and considerations : 

- The curriculum and textbooks as well as other learning 
materials must reflect the significant contributions ot 
local and national figures, racial/ethnic/religious groups 
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as well as the problems and achievements of the common 
,people, to help foster national unity ami human respect 
foJT all concerned. ^ 

- The development of international urelerstanding requires 
in students the inculcation of respansihilities as citizens 
within their own countries. 

Practical suggestions : 

The curriculum and learning materials should incUule: 

- The ways of living of ail the groups - ethnic/racial, 
linguistic and religious r forming a nation* their prob- 
lenis^ difficulties and. aspirations. 

- The lives and activities of the leaders or groups. 

- Tlie national philosophy (principles)^ treasures^ festivals 
art forms, national songs, dances, games, national flag 
and other symbols. 

The national media should, likewise, be used to reinforce 
the quest for national unity* 

c) Inter-culturat communication and international understand- 
ing 

Important ideas and considerations: 

- Teaching about world figures could help promote inter^ 
national understanding. 

- Inter-cultural and inter-country quiz competitions, 
exchange of students, teachers, films as well as mater** 
ials could help promote international understanding. 

- International non^^governmental organizations could also 
help promoie international understanding* 

Practical suggestions: 

To promote inter-cultural communicate Jn and international 
AUiderstanding, it is suggested! that the following be done: 

- There be inier-cultiiral and inter-country quiz competi- 
tions and essay contests. In ihis* regcai; It \H important 
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to guard against merely adding^to the learners' store of 
factual knowledge* It is more important to get at the 
heart of the life styles of other peoples, and develop 
appreciation and empathy ioi them. ■ 

Exchange oiNstudents, teachers,, social scientists, 
writers, artists, film makers; who can produce social, 
cultural and othet learning materials • One should pro- 
vide safeguards 'hat these exchangee of students and 
teachers do not lead to such individuals becoming dys- 
functional to their society upon their return^ 

- Current world affairs lieed tb be a part of cutriculum of 
secondary schools. The sccial studies courses should 
emphasize understanding of the underlyJng rationales of , 
the political, social, religious and economic points of 
view of different nations/cultures. ^ ^ 

- Erophasis should also be on international economic and 
cultural co-operation and solidarity among peoples; as 
well'as on the long peaceful periods in history when 
nations had mutually positive influences on each other • 

d) Peace and disarmament 

Important ideas and considerations : 

- Peace is necessary for the survival and further develop* 
ment of mankindt^ 

- The outbreak of ^ar in any part of the world could lead 
to serious and disastrous consequences for all people^ 

" The present-day trend of armaments built-up could lead 
to widespread destruction in the world; 

- Disarmament is a moral issue • ' 
Practical suggestions : 

The^t^rriculum and learning materials should include: 

- Amount of the extent of damages, human and material, 
caused by wars • 

- The excessive cost of present-day armaments, and how 
much constructive activities like building schoqls, hpuses, 
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hospitals and training of teachers, could be done with 
that money. Posters about this should be developed. 

' Disarniamcnl as a motal issue should be a part of the 
secondary school curriculum • Discussions should in- 
clude obstacles to disarmament, 

) Moral education 

Important ideas and considerations: 

- In moral education programmes awareness of the human 
rights pf individuals to make choices within the bounds 
of the societal norms or accepted value systems is 
important . 

- Kvery teacher is a moral education teacher • 

- Moril edut;aiion has its roots in the home and society, 

- The way a school is run should reflect the objectives of 
moral education programmes. * 

Practical suggestions : 

The curriculum and learning materials must; 

' Consider moral values that have permanent existence 
within a given cultural context (non-negotiable) and those 
,lhat niay change with time (negotiable). Such an analysis 
could form the basis for selection of curriculum specifi- 
cations * 

' Develop the concept of a moraily educated person as one 
who can debate about moral principles and actually exer- 
cise (not merely talk about)^hisAior human rights tomake 
, choices within the bounds of the society's norms or accep 
ted value systems. 

- Avoid the use of highly moralizing lengthy textual mater- 
ials. Instead* more audio-visual materials that could 
provide ^springboards for discussions of moral issues 
should be developed. 

' Involve the community in deciding on, and shaping the 
conterit of moral education. 
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- De-emphas'lze imposing elitist values on the learncL's, 

f) Socio-economic equality/ urban-rural differences 
Important ideas and considerations: 

- The prornifies made during the tJtruggle for national lib- 
erations and Commitments made in the country's consti- 
tution, bind a people to bring about socio-economic 
equality in the shortest possible time. 

- The gap and widening differeiice!^ in the socio-economic 
positions among the citizens, whether staying in villages 
or in cities, tend to weaken a nation^ 

- Socio-economic equitability* if not outright equality, has 
^ Jong been tiie quest of niftnlcind . 

Practical suggestion s: 

The curriciilum and learning materials should include; 

- Factors (national and international) ^responsible for 
socio •economic inequality • 

" Accounts about how privileged groups, within nation and 
outside it, are continuing their dominance, (and over- 
emphasis on elitist ways of lire should be minimized). 

- Account of man*s struggle against discriminatory social 
systems such as feudalism, slavery, caste system, 
colonialism, racism which perpetuate socio-economic 
Inequality. 

g) Women's rights 

Important ideas' and considerations: 

- Although the constitutions of many countries of the region 
state that there will be no clitJCrimination on the grounch 
of sex, S'till in many countries^ women's rights are not 
obfierved due to religlouf^ and culturul considerations. 

Practical fe;UKgei>tioius : 

- There it; a n^ai lo coi'rCct the slereoivped sex roles 
currently emphasized in many textlK)oks\ songf?^ nurse ly 
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rhymes arid fairy tales, which discriminate against 
women . 

^ StutUes on the role of women in society should find a 
place in secondary and tertiary etlucation. Curriculum 
development centres .should ensure. that the national 
figures presented liichide wonicn^ as well as men.- 

- The vocational courses need not be strictly separated 
for boys aiKl girls. For example, motor naechanics, 
book-keeping, carpentry^ masonry, tailoring and cookery 
could l>e thrown open to both sexes. 

- Ma^s media could iielp in presen^^^g women's riglits^ as 
is done in soiue countries. Repicsentatives of women 's 
organizations may be consulted for curriculum develop- 
ment ill this area. 

Teacher etiucatiou programmes 

Important ideas and considerations: 

- The lack of serious attention in pre-service teacher 
[raining to subjects related to respect for human 
rights, international understanding and peace is notable 
amOag countries of the region- In most countries, teach- 
er training programmes emphasize mainly the methods 
of teaching, neglecting the content areas related tohuman 
rights and peace* In some countries, courses dealing 
with human rights, international understanding and peace 
are optional. 

- The need to improve teacher education programmes In 
most countries has been identified, and efforts have been 
madCt both in pre-service and in-service programmes, 
for the training of social studie^i teachers* 

- Financial constraints and lack of teacher motivation 
appeal* to limit in-service education in this field. 

Practical suggestions : 

- Tlie content area of human relation;;, interntitional 
irndersranding and peace within school subjectf? should 
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be given due iinportaiKc, along wiili instruction in 
methodology * 

- Courses dealing with iiuman rights, peace and inter- 
national undcrsiantiing shoui(J be provided^ asweiras 
training in teaching mcihods to promote such learnings 

- Experiences of intcrnaiional understanding and inter- 
cultural communicajion should be included as part of 
pre- and in-service training programmes. 

- Curriculum development centre;: need to develop innova- 
tive miiterials and in-service training programmes de- 
signed to promote human rights, international under* 
standing and peace. 

Management aspects of curriculum development 

a) Orgaiiizing curriculum development 

Impprtant ideas and contildc rations: * 

Generally all the existing curriculum units show some 
concern in social studies subjects for the issues? of 
respect for human rightiS, international understanding 
and peace. Thesci issues are, however, treated in 
different ways depending on tlie ne^ and the require- 
ments of thcj curricula in different countries • 

- Some countries identify these issues in specific courses 
of study, for example, Inter-cultural and multi-cultural 
education; international education; character education, 
moral education and/or religious education. These arc 
either taught separarely or integrated in the social studies 
or in the general curriculum content. 

- In some countries curriculum centres work co-operatively 
with agcjicios outside their own institutions in order to 
obtain eonseni>us or finalizatlon of the curricula related to 
international understandings peace and respect of human 
rights. This involvement apt^ears to be limited in extent. 

- Although issues concerning human rights^ international^ 
understanding and peace are already built-in in many 
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school curricula^ there are probletiiis m man3j countries 
at the conceptual, as well as the implementation leveU 
At the conceptual levei^ it appears that the United Nations 
documents have not been well considered in the relevant 
units of the Ministry- of Education or the curriculum devel* 
opment centres.' Except in some countries, thure is no 
concerted effort towanis consciously incorporating these 
issues in the school curricula^ 

- Generally there are no special curriculum committees 

, dealing in Issues related to international understanding, 
peace and respect for human rights in most of the coun- 
tries. In some countries there are standing comniiticcs 
that have representative members from within and outside 
the Ministry of Education Or relevant units whose functions 
arc to formulate syllabi, evaluate or finalize curriciilimi 
matei'K Is. 

Practical suj^^^estions 

- In many countries, ideas regarding international under- 
sranding, peace and respect for human rights can be built 
into established subjects as geography, history, civics. 

- Tlic involvement of agencies outside curriculum centres 
in co-operative curriculum development activities in this" 

"area should be extended so that wider coverage and 
national consensus may be obtained. 

- Conscious efforts need to be macfc in regard to incor- 
pouatfng ideas and issues implicit and Explicit in the 
United Nations documcntsi especially at the conceptual 
level' 

- Standing committees dealing with issues related to inter- 
national aiidcrstanding, peace and human rights need to 
be established so that national and international events 
may be interpreted and implications for curriculum 
development cstabllsheth Such committees, e.sped;illy, / 

1* The United Katioti*^ Charter > the Universal Declaration of 

liuman Bi^rhts and the TnternationaJ Covenants on Economic, 
Social and Cultural Rights and on Civil and Political 
Rif^hts. 
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wouki nccti to be thoroughly faiiiiMiir with the United 
Nations docnments on iiuernational nnder.siiinOing, pc^ace ^ 
and respect for fiuinan rights. 

Devglopinf; resources 

Important ideas and conj^idcra^jons 

^ The quality of teaching and learning alxjiit himian rights 
and international and tro.si>*cultiiral undo rstiiiidiiig depends 
on the quality of the learning materials eijpecially in 
regard to the development of empathy and poijitive attitudes. 

- The importance of developing supplementary cai>e study 
materials to take students boyond the information given 
in ihe textbooks is emphasised. 

- Curriculum and resourcew centres in (fu* various countries 
do not at present co-operate or co-oahsiaie among tliem- 
selves in the development and productioit of Ijarning 
niate rials. 

* Most t^txtbooks ami .supplementary book materials related 
to oUier countries are produced by writers wlio can usual- 
ly only give an outsiders* s view of the culture » 

- Only in some states have linkages lx?en established be- 
tween curriculum centres and the mass media. 

Practica l su^j^estions 

- Special attention should be paid to the development of good \ 
quality learning materials which provide for the growth of 
empathy and positive attitudes in the. learners for inter- , 
national undcrstantling, peace and respect for human 
rights. The materials should permit exploration of the 

ideas involved rather than providing unitary answers. 

- Material that is supplememary to the standard textbook 
sliorrld be developcti to provide the Jcarner with a u^de 
frnuiework to consider the issues related to international 
understanding, peace and resj^cr for human rights* The 
case^stiKiy form is very useful for diese purposes. 

- In order to develop well-written materials, it would I)C 
necessary to mobili;;e writers other than traditional 
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textbook writers. Links with such people as short story 
writers, novelists, cartoonists, or with such groups as 
women's rights organizations, trade unions, radio anci 
television broadcasters, and professional societies and 
associations are particularly beneficial in developing 
supplementary materials. These groups can produce 
interesting case study materials and programmes to en- 
liven student interest in a course and develop positive 
* attitudes and values. Links can also be profitably estab- 
lished with local groups and organizations to pyoduce ' 
resources which are relevant to a local area* 

- (3ase studies,, stories and otlier suppleipcntary materials 
produced in one country might be used in another country 
to help learners understand more of tlie cjlture of their 
neighbours. 

- The possibilities of identifying writers, photographers, 
and artists who can present their culture to other 
countries should be investigated. Such links would assist 
curriculum centres in various states improve tlie 
resources they use on other cuItureSj^ and in this way 
improve international understandiiig/ 

- The power of non-formal education, especially through ' 
jnass media, in shaping the attitudes of die young should 
be an important consideration. Links between educators 
and the media should be mobilized in the task of helping 
the young aeqiiire a more positive attitude to human rights 
and world peace. 

Evaluation and research 

Important ideas and considerations 

- In .ermfi of evaluadon and research, curricula related 
to international understanding, peace and respect for 
human rights in most countries are yet in a development 
stage, and the cover ige is still not comprehensive. 
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Practical su^K^stions 

- An in^ease is essential in the number of projects 
throughout various countries which undertake 
experimental curriculum evaluation in the fields of 
international understanding, -peace and respect for 
human rights. Relevant components of the problem 
areas discussed above offer many possibilities for 
research and evaluative studies. After picking up good 
models from these projects, Unesco might support 
pilot implementation of some of them in selected - 
countries if requested. These experimental programm^js 
should consider materials and teaching techniques, 
as well as the evaluation of pupil performance by a 
variety of means such as interviews and written 
responses. 
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Chapter Three 

SUGGESTIONS FOR FUTURE ACTION AT THE 
NATIONAL AND REGIONAL LEVELS 

Hope was expressed that the substantial levels of consensus 
reached and the meeting of minds that has occurred during the 
Meeting would result in some tangible outcome in classrooms for 
.education in international understanding, peace and respect for 
human rights and the related themes and topics. The following 
series of sugg^jstetf areas o^action could betaken up at local, sub- 
regional, regional, national and internatioiial levels, under the * 
auspices of tne Unesco Regional Office for Education in Asia and 
die Pacific. 

Curriculum-related research ^ 

It se^ms that frec^uently curriculum decision-making is based 
on inadequate inforn^ation about learning characteristics, practices 
and outct)mc in the general area of international understanding, 
peace and respect for human rights. Accordingly, where it is 
agreed to among participating countries, appropriate research of 
at least two types should be undertaken: 

1, Diagnostic action-research at classroom level 

to describe, analyse and a^pess the relative effectiveness 
in representative classrooms, of various teaching 
approaches in education for International understanding, 
peace and respect for human rights^/ 

2. Impact studies at classroom level to assess the degree 
of influence, take-up of innovations, and teacher and 
pupil reaction to-key curriculum policy decisions or 
events rhat had intended to create fundamental changes 
in educational practice related to international 

* understamling, peace and respect for human rights, 
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Curriculum developmc^nt act^vi^v 

As indicated above^ the nature^ processes and style of 

curriculum decision making varies; greatly in the region^ However^ 

^hie common areas uf need Jor assistance emerged as follows; 
^ ■ 

1 , The preparation of a set ufj>rocedurai principles to 

guide curriculum dc^vc^lopmcnt activity . The documentation 
of^the principles with specific reference to education ■ ^ 
f6r international understanding, peace and respect for 
human rights would enable developers to identify 
curriculum elements.and the relationships between them. 
The range of elements can be represented diagrammatically 
as follows: 



Basic curriculum model indicating the range 
of related curriculum elements 




S\f0e8tion8 for future action 



2. in conjunction with (1) above, prepaid collections of 
exemplary and successfuh^^urriculum statements, 
resources^ practices and eyaluation techniques, 

3. In conjunction with (I) and (2) above, in recognition of 
the fundamental need to link the school" with -the family 
and the^ommunity, prepare a resource collection of 
proven successful strategies that teachers can use to 
mobilise and influence other individuals and organizations 
that also contribute to the child's learning, external to 
the school. 

in all aspects of (1), (2) and (3) above, 'it would be hoped that 
Unesco Regional Office might act as facilitator and as clearing 
fioiise . / ^ 

Curriculum-related materials 

<^ 

The ready availability of properly field-tested and proven ^ 
effective materials is a fundamental need in this ;irea* Major 
problems occur not only in availability and authenticity of materials, 
but also in the level of language appropriateness as used in th^ 
materials themselves. The following suggestions are intended\o 
help overcome these difficulties; 

f. Uiidertake at country cluster^ sub-regional or regional 
levels^ studies of materials and practices that portray 
the life-styles and beliefs of other countries^ to review 
such elements as; 

a ) appropriateness of reading levels; 

b) authenticity of content; 

c) accuracy of data; 

d) appropriateness of level of ideas used; 

e) general attractiveness and acceptance of the 
material in the classroom* 

Clofisroom and extra*curricular learning activities 

The following suggestions indicate the concern that learning 
should reflect the developmental characteristics of the learner^ 
Concrete fir-st-hand personal experience is the most appropriate 
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mode of learning in the primary years. Accordingly, it is suggested 
that at an individual country level: 

1. Measures should be undertaken to encourage teachers 
to take as many opportunities as possible to provide 
direct real Ufe learning experiences for children. 

venturing into the environment, and collecting, 
discussing and analysiiig information, and becoming 
involved in community projects, the learning will 
assume greater meaning. 

2. a) Mass media provide a richj^ortrayal of social 

events and conditions. Where possible these should 
be utilized in the classroom. Additionalljv^ 
educational systems should acknowledge me potential 
of the mass media as a vehicle for planne^i,/ 
curriculum intervention, 

b) Special surveys of the needs, capacities and 
potentials, technologically and pedagogically, for 
maximising the use of mass media in learning in 
classrooms should be undertaken. 

3. Opportunities should be provided, either separately or by 
support of existing organizations, for upper primary 
grade students frt^Ti many countries to meet together in 
local, national, sub- regional, regional, vacation car 
situations • The value of inter-personal contactsyfnay well 
be worth the relatively high cost^investment involved. 

4. Correspondence exchange within and between students of 
various countries has long been a part of learning. It 
should be extended and facilitated where possible. Costs 
of postage, particularly in developing countries, inhibit 
the ability of learners to engage in the activity. 
Accordingly, educators should negotiate with government 
postal systems to provide special postage rates or 
concessions Lo sctiool- student generated and approved maiK 

Teacher education 

Teacher education (bodi pre-service and in-service) is 
acknowledged as the key element in promoting improvement in ' 
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classroonicpractiL'e. IJowcVcrt the iljvcrsUy t f orgajn;:atjoiial 
arrangcmenUs arui practices makes it dirficiilt to establish coninion 
,accas of tieej^ An outstanding teaching technique in one country 
niay have no relevance at all to aiiothet", Accor^l^igly, it seems 
appropriate for co-operative activities to occur within clustery of 
countries with f>articulijr dfriaity and cominon concerns, as a 
beginning point for st(b-regional and regional activity. The 
following areas are suggested: 

1 . Reviewing and analysing exemplary teacher 
instruction curricula, technit|ues and materials 
that are used in tlie context of preparing teachers 
for ijHcrnatJonal understanthng, peace and respect 
for huinaji rights, broadly defined. 

2*, Kncourdging and facilitating the organization of 
indivtcUial and grotip teacher exchanget? with the 
i>ut"po.sv (>f engaging \n .some appropriate joint 
development task. 

3* Preparing «hort*diiration and synoptic teacher- 
ethicatlon courses with jnatching learning materials 
in the areas of curriculum development, theory 
and praetice. Tliis might well Ix? accomplished 
through groups trtrm national curriculum centres." ^ 
education faculties in universities or teacher 
education institutions. It is contended that 
improvement of this aspect of the prof' ssional 
developmau of the teacher will make him or her a 
more efficient curriculum decision-maker at the 
.classroom level and better prepared to interpret 
official curricula devised elsewhere. 

A procedure recommendation 

Tlio vahK^ of a regional meeting of present type is self- 
evident. However, ii is eoneedetl that the value of future such 
meetings wotiid [w enhanced by the conduct of national seminars 
on ihe s;ime thomefj and topics. It Is suggested that Unesco 
LVcomnienct this approiich to participating countries where resources 
and rime permit, and, ifpossible't assist such activities. 
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AGH^?DA 

1 * Opening of the Meeting. 

2 Election of#fficers of the Meeting. ) 

3 V Coasideration of Provisional Schedule of Work. 

4 . Review of country experiences on the role of social studies/ 
civic/moral etiucation at the first and second levels of 
education . 

a ) enhuncing international understa^^ "ing and 
peace; and 

h) promoting respect for human rights . 

5. Consideration of waya and means to improve social studies/ 
civic/ moral education for enhancing international understanding 
and peace, and promoting respecffor human rights* 

a) curriculunv^development 

b) classroom and extra-curricular activities ■ 

c) teacher trainmg 

6. Conclusions and recommendations. 

7. Adoption of the Dt?U Final Report. 

8. Closing of the Meeting. 
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inau^m^^l Address 

by Mr^ Raja Roy Singh 
Assistant Director-General ROEAP ; 

Bangkok, 16 December 1980 

Distinguished Participants. 
Ladies and Gentlemen* 

I have very great pleasure in extending you, op behalf 
of Unesco, its Regional Office for Asia and the Pacific and on my 
,person^ behalf, a most cordial welcome to this Regional Meeting 
ami to express to yoj ^ our deep gratitude for responding to our 
invitation* May I also - fee this opportunity to thank the represen- 
tatives and observers from the UN family of organizations, and from 
other intergovernmental and non-governmental organizations • 

The participants in this Meeting are specialists who 
bring to bear on the theme of the Meeting a fund of experience and 
insights, which is enriched by the diversity of their approaches • 
This gives special significance to the objective of the Meeting 
which is: . 

- to exchange experiences, of the Membjr States 
on the irole of social studtes/civic/moral 
education for enhancing international under- 
standing and peace, and for the pr&motion of 
respect for human rights. 

International understanding, peace and human*rights and 
freedoms are interrelated; indeed they form a seamless web wrought 
o^er the centuries by the profoundest quest of the human spirit, 
Gre^t thinkers of ttie East and of the West, thcje Vho opened new 
directions for mankind, have in all ages held forth the vision of 
peace and human freedom even amid the crimes and follies of 
which unredeemed human history is chronicled. This primeval 
quest has in our times found expression in the Declarations, 
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Conventions and Recommcndatiun^j of the UniEcd Nations ancJ its 
family of /^gencies. The founders of the United Nations were aware 
of the rolu tha^ Uunial of human rights had played in causing wars. 
The adoption without a dissenting vote by the General Assembly of 
the United Nations of ihtr Univer.sa! DtJclaration of Human Rights 
was surt?ly a turning 'poiat in that quest of the human spirit. Then 
followed othur international instruments, sucliJWr-the Covenant on 
Economic^ Social and Cultural Rights and the Covenant on Civil 
and Political Rights, the Declaration of the Rights of the Child, 
the Declaration on the Promotion among Yuutli of the kteals of 
Peace, Mutual Respect and'Understanding between Peoples and 
others. 

Both the Preamble and Article 26 of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights assign a significant role to education 
and training. By \vorkitig for the extension and improvement of 
education, for equality in education and for the promotion of 
international understanding, respect for human rights and the ideals 
of peace, Unesco has been active in giving effect to the right to 
education and at the same time to the realization of other right:^ 
^ and freedoms. In 1960 the General Conference of Unesco adopted 
a Convention and Recommendation against Discrimination in 
Education. Another landmark was reached when the General 
Conference of Unesco adopted in 1974 the Recommendation 
concerning Education for International Understandings Cooperation 
and Peace and Education relating to Human Rights and Freedoms. 
The Recommendation provides major guiding principles for 
educational policy and design and refers also to particular aspects 
of learning, training and action related to ethical, civic and cultural 
aspeT^ts which should be included in education for international 
understandings peace and human rights. 

While education for international understanding^ peace 
and human rights should permeate all educational action and 
subjects of study, the group of subjects known by the generic term 
"social studies "has a unique I'ole in this regard. Whether social 
studies refers to the subject disciplines of history, geography, 
civics, etc. or to a body of knowledge drawn together from 
dificrent discipline areas, it is concerned first and foremost with 
Man and Society, both in their immediacy and in their multiple 
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liimt^n^sions. Except vvhvru knowlcdgfj in reduced to inert items of 
infuiMiatiun {historical, geographical or what have you), learning 
in bucial studies mvuUt?5 a progression from a uni"centric view of 
man ami society to a muiti-contiic view, and from the passivity of 
<jventi) to man ats an avhvc jgunt , Thus in the teaching: and learning 
of ^ocidl iitudie^* empathy, appreciations, recognitions are centrally 
infponant. It ib here that social studies interfaces with international 
underbtaruhng, peacv^ and human rights and freedoms which your , 
Meeting will be exploring in tiie next few clays. 

My culleagues and I m tins Regional Office are very 
happy that for the firbt time a regional-level activity in the form 
of t\uh Meetin)^ iias been made possible in Asia and the Pacific 
I gion ill die area of international understanding and human rights. 
Tlie deliix'fations of \ our Meeting will, lam confident, help to 
promote' widei i^ri^^ranimes at the level where they mean most, 
namely the :laSsroamb in tiie countries, Irf the last three decades 
or so, many classruoms round the world, and prominently in thiii 
region, have been avtive in teaching international understanding, 
peace and human rights; many creative teaching programmes have 
been developed and used in this regard; jIk- initiatives have continued 
to increase and multiply. 1 believe that these teaching programmes 
and projects in the classroon"<i^ growing out of the initiative of 
teachers and educators and embodying a wide range of experiences 
iire invaluable both atr growth points for further development and as 
sources of learning. 1 hope therefore that the present regional 
activity will usher in and facilitate continuing exchange of 
experiences, materials and personnel among the countries so that 
we may ^haie in oitler to ?;trcngthen and strengthen in order to 
sha re . 

LJdic\s^and Gentlemen, 

hhave tile iioiiour to tieclare the Meeting open and take 
pleasure on behalf of Unesco in wishing it success. 
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